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ROBERT HUNTER AND THE SETTLEMENT OF THE PALATINES 


1710-1719." 


N the 14th of June, 1710, at- 
tended by a fleet and army, 
General Robert Hunter arrived at 
New York, and was inaugurated 
with the usual ceremonies. He was 
among the most able, and certainly 
the most scholarly, of all the colo- 
nial governors of New York, and of 
ancient and honorable ancestry, 
being a descendant of the Hunters of 
Hunterston, Ayrshire, Scotland. The 
families of that name in Scotland are 
of Norman extraction. The office 
held by the original bearers of it is 
supposed to have been of the nature 
of “forester.” One Aylmer de la 
Hunter is said to. have been the pro- 
genitor “of the Hunters of Arneil, 
designed of Hunterston and of that 
ilk.” An authority on Scottish her- 
aldry remarks, in regard to the an- 
tiquity of the name, that “ Gulielmus 
Venator (which I take for Hunter) is 
a witness in the charter of erection 
of the bishopric of Glasgow by David 
I. when he was prince of Cumber- 
land. In a charter of King Alexan- 
der IIL., of the lands of Manners to 


1 From ‘* The Memorial History of New York.’’} 


William Baddeley, .. . the lands of 
Norman Hunter are exempted.”’ 
There soon begin to appear two dis- 
tinct branches, the Hunters of Pol- 
mood in Peeblesshire, and the Hun- 
ters of Hunterston in Ayrshire. The 
former line is now extinct. Of the 
Hunterston line it is asserted that 
“they appear to have had at least a 
part of the estate they possess in 
Cunningham while the Morvilles 
were lords of that country, as far 
back as the reign of Alexander II.” 
—that is between the years 1214 and 
1249. The tenth in succession in the 
ownership of Hunterston was Mungo 
or Quintegern Hunter, who was the 
ninth in direct descent from Norman 
le Hunter. His grandson, Patrick 
Hunter, was a member of the com- 
mittee of war for Ayrshire, in the 
troublous times under Charles I. in 
1647. His eldest son, Robert Hun- 
ter, had four sons, the youngest of 
whom became the father of Robert 
Hunter, the governor of New York. 
The Orby-Hunters, of Croyland 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, England, are 


2 Nisbet's ‘‘ System of Heraldry,’ 1: 332. 
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the descendants of 
through his wife.’ 
Robert Hunter, being a son of a 
fourth son of the head of the family, 
was not likely to derive much benefit 
from the estates of Hunterston. He 
began life, therefore, in a humble 
way, being apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary. Tiring of trade, however, he 
entered the army, where he served 
under William III. and the Duke of 
Marlborough in Belgium, and rose 
to be major-general. He married 
the accomplished Lady Elizabeth 
Hay, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Orby, Bart., of Burton, Ped- 


the governor 





wardine, Lincolnshire, and widow of 
Lord John Hay, second son of the 
Marquis of Tweedale. 

Hunter was not only a soldier and 
a courtier, but a scholar and wit as 
well. His literary attainments had 
won him the friendship of Addison, 
Steele, Swift, and other wits and lit- 
terateurs of his day.” He was a 
good Latin and French scholar, and 
wrote both languages fluently; most 
of his letters while in New York, and 
some of his drafts of council minutes, 
now among the State papers at Al- 


1“ The Scottish Nation,” by William Anderson 
(Edinborough, 1870), 2: 510, 511. 

® He was the author of the famous letter on “* En- 
thusiasm”’ attributed to Swift, and to Shaftsbury, and 
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bany, having been written in French. 
In 1707, his friend Addison being 
under secretary of state, Hunter was 
appointed governor of Virginia, but 
on the voyage thither was captured 
by a French privateer and carried 
into France, where he remained a 
captive until 1709, when he was ex- 
changed for the Bishop of Quebec. 
While in prison he corresponded with 
Dean Swift, and from passages in the 
latter's letters it appears that he had 
asked Hunter’s influence in securing 
him a bishopric in Virginia. On his 
reaching England, Queen Anne of- 
fered Hunter the governorship of 
Jamaica, but Lord Lovelace of New 
York dying at this juncture, that 
government became vacant, and he 
chose it instead. 

Governor Hunter soon found that 
his post was no sinecure. In his sec- 
ond letter to the lords of trade (July 
24, 1710) he wrote that he had a diffi- 
cult task in those parts, that of recon- 
ciling men to one another and to 
their true interests. “All that I can 
say as yet,” he added, “is that they 
are in no worse disposition than that 
I found them in.” Churchmen and 
dissenters at odds gave him no end 
of trouble during the early period of ° 
his ‘rule; he also found his general 
assemblies refractory, jealous of the 
authority of the mother-country, and 
indisposed to vote the revenues re- 
quired for paying the governor’s sal- 
ary and meeting the ordinary ex- 
penses of government. “I thought 
in coming to this country,” he wrote 
Dean Swift, March 11, 1713, and 
quoting Sancho Panza, “‘I should 


was also the reputed author of a farce called ‘* Andro- 
boros.’”” Hunter was one of the ablest of the royal 
governors of New York. ‘“ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,” vol. 3, New York, 1892. 
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have hot meals and cool drinks, and 
recreate my body in Holland sheets 
upon beds of down; whereas I am 
doing penance as if I was a hermit, 
and asI cannot do that with a will, 
believe in the long run the devil will 
fly away with me.’ This worthy was 
indeed but a type of me, of which I 
could fully convince you by an exact 
parallel between our administrations 
and circumstances which I shall re- 
serve to another opportunity. The 
truth of the matter is, 1 am used like 
a dog, after having done all that is in 


the power of man to deserve better . 


treatment, so that I am now quite 
jaded.” And March 14 following, he 


writes: ‘‘ Here is the finest air to live 
upon in the universe; and if our trees 
and birds could speak, and our As- 
semblymen be silent, the finest con- 


versation too. ert omnia tellas, but 
not for me. According to the cus- 
tom of our country the Sachems are 
of the poorest of the people. In a 
word, and to be serious at last, I have 
spent three years of life in such tor- 
ment and vexation that nothing in 
life can ever make amends for it.” 
This was strong language, but the 
reader who will follow the story of 
the governor's administration must 
admit that it was no stronger than 
the vexations and difficulties of his 
position justified. One of his first 
acts was to communicate his instruc- 
tions to his council and have his 


commission read to the people. It 


was the period of the “War of the 
Spanish Succession” in Europe, and 
both papers assumed a warlike tone. 
His commission conferred some ex- 
traordinary powers. He could levy 
the militia of his territories (New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut) 
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and march them from one place to 
another, or embark them by sea, “for 
the resisting and withstanding of all 
enemies, Pirates and rebels both by 
sea and land, and transport such 
forces to any of our Plantations in 
America if necessity shall require for 
the defense of the same.” On the 
capture of such enemies he could 
put to death or preserve alive at his 
discretion. He had also power to 
build as many “Forts and Platforms, 
Castles, Cities, Burroughs, Towns 
and Fortifications as he and _ his 
Council should judge necessary.” 
He could also commission captains 
and officers of ships, and empower 
them to execute the “law martial” 
on the high seas in time of war. He 
could grant the public land (with the 
consent of his council), and appoint 
fairs, marts and markets. The con- 
cluding clauses constituted him com- 
mander-in-chief of the militia and 
other forces of Connecticut. In his 
“instructions ” were named the mem- 
bers of his council, as follows: ‘‘ Peter 
Schuyler, Dr. Samuel Staats, Robert 
Walters, Dr. Gerardus Beekman, Rip 
Van Dam, Caleb Heathcote, Killian 
Van Rensselaer, Roger Momperson, 
John Barbarie, Adolphus Philipse, 
Abraham de Peyster, and David 
Provost.” These instructions were 
in general of the usual tenor, but 
comprised some of novel and curious 
interest. For instance, all “mer- 
chants, planters and others” were to 
be very cautious, in their letters to 
foreign correspondents, not to give 
any information of the public condi- 
tion of the province; he was also to 
instruct all masters of ships to put 
such letters “in a bagg with a suffi- 
cient weight to sink the same imme- 
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diately in case of imminent danger 
from the enemy.” Another order 
bringing vividly to mind these war- 
like times was one forbidding mer- 
chant ships and privateers to fly the 
colors of men-of-war. Colonial ves- 
sels, it seems, trading to the various 
plantations, and committing “divers 
irregularities ” there, while flying the 
Union Jack, had very much dis- 
honored the flag, “for the prevention 
whereof” he was to oblige all com- 





manders to whom he granted com- 
missions “to wear no other Jack than 
according to the Sample here de- 
scribed—that is to say, such as is 
worn by our ships of war with the 
distinction of a White Escutcheon in 
the middle thereof, and that the said 
mark of distinction may extend itself 
one-half of the depth of the Jack, and 
one-third of the fly thereof.” 

In King William’s reign a levy had 
been made on the various provinces 


for means to erect fortifications on 
New York’s exposed northern fron- 
tier. The apportionment is interest- 
ing as showing the relative wealth of 
the colonies at that time. Virginia 
stood first, her assessment being nine 
hundred pounds; Maryland was next, 
being rated at six hundred and fifty 
pounds; Connecticut was third in 
rank, her assessment being four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; Pennsylvania 
fourth, with a war tax of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and Rhode 
Island and Providence plantations 
last, with a tax of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Massachusetts was not 
taxed. Hunter was further author- 
ized, in case of an invasion of his 
frontiers, to call out the militia of 
the various colonies, the, several 
quotas being: Massachusetts, three 
hundred and fifty men; New Hamp- 
shire, forty; Rhode Island, forty- 
eight; Connecticut, one hundred and 
twenty; East and West New Jersey, 
each sixty; Pennsylvania, eighty; 
Maryland, one hundred and sixty; 
Virginia, two hundred and _ forty. 
Another clause instructed him to in- 
quire as to the feasibility of making 
pitch and tar from the vast number 
of pine trees said to abound in his 
province, and to procure from the 
forests, masts, beams, pines, plank, 
etc., “for our Navy Royal.” The in- 
strument also referred to the divided 
and contentious state of the colony, 
and advised him to espouse the cause 
of no faction, but rather to introduce 
peace and harmony. His salary was 
raised from six hundred pounds, the 
former stipend, to twelve hundred, 
which, as it was to be met from co- 
lonial revenues, may have created a 
prejudice against him. The popular 
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assembly soon met, and in his open- 
ing speech the governor admonished 
the members “to do away with un- 
christian division. Let every man 
begin at home,” he continued, “ and 
weed the rancor out of his own mind: 
leave disputes of property to the 
laws, and injuries to the Avenger of 


them, and like good subjects and 
good Christians join hearts and 
hands for the common good.” Two 


or three assemblies met and were 
prorogued, however, before this good 
advice could be said to have been 
heeded. 

Governor Hunter had brought with 
him three thousand Palatines, fugi- 
tives from religious persecution, and 
the poor people demanded his earliest 
as well as his latest care. Their im- 
migration forms one of the most 
striking and romantic episodes in 
New York’s colonial history. It oc- 
cupies more space in the documen- 
tary history of the colony than any 
other subject,,and gave two royal 
governors more anxiety and embar- 
rassment than any other element in 
their government. As their story 
has never heretofore been fully told, 
we may be permitted to devote some 
space toit. Their original home was 
in what is known in history as the 
Lower Palatinate of the Rhine, com- 
posed of two small States which had 
been united previous to 1620 under 
the rule of an hereditary prince styled 
the Count Palatine of the Rhine, one 
of the seven electors of the empire. 
Before the Reformation the people, 
occupied with their gardens, vine- 
yards and flocks, had been happy and 
contented; but the Palatine espoused 
the cause of Luther, and in the fierce 
religious wars that followed, his little 
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strip of land was often the battle- 
ground of armies. Yet, though rav- 
aged many times, the people quickly 
recovered, and still clung to their 
land and faith. At length Louis 
XIV. of France, in his blind rage 
against his Huguenot subjects, sent 
his armies into the Palatinate and, 
on the pretext that it harbored here- 
tics, ravaged it utterly. Perhaps no 
land was ever more thoroughly deso- 
lated. Cities and towns, gardens, 
vineyards and_ grainfields, were 
burned. In that time of terror, it is 
said, from the elector’s castle at 
Heidelberg, two cities and twenty-five 
towns were counted in flames at the 
the same moment. The people, after 
enduring the lust and cruelty of the 
invaders, were thrust forth, and be- 
came exiles and wanderers through 
Europe. At the opening of the 
eighteenth century some of the more 
resolute began making their way 
to England. Good Queen Anne had 
succeeded to the English throne. 
They had heard that she was kindly 
disposed toward those persecuted for 
conscience’ sake; besides she was 
connected with their prince by ties of 
blood, being indeed a cousin in the 
first degree. 

In the spring of 1708 a little band 
of them landed~ at Whitehall and 
marched quietly through the London 
streets, in their shovel-hats, quaint 
garments, and wooden shoes, objects 
of much curiosity to the citizens. 
At their head strode a tall, grave man 
of mature years, the Joshua of this 
later exodus, their pastor, Joshua 
Kocherthal, “ Evangelical minister,” 
as he is termed in the documents of 
the Foreign Office. The clergyman 
had an object in view: he preferred a 
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petition to Queen Anne praying that 
as a company of forty-one souls— 
men, women, and _ children—were 
soon to be sent to her Majesty’s col- 
onies in America, the favor might be 
extended also to those of his country- 
men whom he represented. The 
queen received the petition gracious- 
ly, and in pity for the exiles was 
disposed to grant it. Her ministers 
favored the project from reasons of 
state. It would be an excellent plan 


they argued, to plant these Palatines, 
hereditary enemies of the French, on 
the-northern frontier of New York, 
and thus interpose them as a barrier 
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to the inroads of the French and In- 
dians. The queen sent for Pastor 
Kocherthal, and questioned him 
minutely concerning his history and 
that of his people. In reply the lat- 
ter exhibited certificates of good 
character signed by the bailiffs of his 
native town, and which also stated 
that the bearers had been despoiled 
of everything by the invaders, where- 
upon the queen was_ graciously 
pleased not only to grant their re- 
quest, but also free transportation to 
their new homes, lands free of tax or 
quit-rent, seed, agricultural tools and 
furniture, and to support them for 
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one year, or until their first harvest 
could be gathered. They reached 
New York in December, 1708, and 
after some months were settled ona 
grant of two thousand one hundred 
and ninety acres on the west bank of 
the Hudson, just above the High- 
lands, now the site of the beautiful 
city of Newburg. Here the storm- 
tossed wanderers cleared lands, built 
houses, roads, and bridges, and 
erected a church, which Queen Anne 
endowed with a bell, and laid the 
foundation of a thriving town. 

Pastor Kocherthal remained only 
long enough to see his little colony 
firmly established, and then em- 
barked for England, where he held 
an audience with the queen, and, 
gaining her countenance, went to 
Germany, and gathering his bruised 
and smitten co-religionists. to the 
number of three thousand, brought 
them to England by the way of Rot- 
terdam. It was a much larger num- 
ber than had been expected, and the 
question of their disposal proved an 
embarrassing one to the queen’s min- 
isters. Some suggested settling them 
in Jamaica, but this did not seem feas- 
ible—they hesitated at incurring the 
expense of transporting so large a 
body to America, and of subsisting 
them there for a year as they had 
done their predecessors. At this junc- 
ture General Hunter, who had just 
been appointed governor of New 
York, suggested employing the Pala- 
tines in the production of naval stores 
until they should repay the cost of 
their passage. At this moment the 
Admiralty were considering the pro- 
ject of drawing their naval stores, 
masts, ship-timber, etc., from their 
American colonies instead of from 
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Norway, and a commission had been 
appointed, in 1698, to investigate. 
They had even gone so far as to offer 
a bounty of four pounds on every 
tun of tar imported from America. 
General Hunter’s argument, as con- 
tained in a subsequent lords of trade 
report to the queen, was quite ingen- 
ious. “Your “Majesty,” he urged, 
“imports four thousand seven hun- 
dred barrels of tar yearly from the 
Baltic States. It has been found in 
America that one man can make six 
tuns of stores per year; and several 
working together could make double 
that in proportion. We suppose that 
six hundred men employed in it will 
produce seven thousand tuns a year, 
which, if more than your Majesty 
needs, could be profitably employed 
in trade with Spain and Portugal.” 
The cost of production was estimated 
at five pounds a tun, and that of 
transportation of four pounds, at 
which figures it could be sold as low 
as Norway tar; and calculations were 
made to show how easy it would be 
in this way for the Palatines to re- 
fund the money advanced them, 
while at the same time they could be 
making their homes in the wilder- 
ness, The proposition of the gover- 
nor was accepted. The Palatines 
signed a contract agreeing to settle 
on such lands as should be allotted 
them, not to leave them without the 
governor’s permission, not to engage 
in woolen-manufacture, and to suffer 
the naval stores produced, to be de- 
voted to the payment of the money 
advanced. The queen, on her part, 
agreed to transport them to New 
York, to subsist them for one year 
after their arrival, to furnish them 
with seed and implements, and to 
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grant them, as soon as the debt was 
paid, forty acres of land each, to be 
free of tax or quit-rent for seven 
years. Several sites were discussed 
as being suitable for this settlement 
—one on the Mohawk above Little 
Falls, fifty miles long by four wide 
(the present Herkimer and German 
Flats); another, “between twenty- 
four and thirty milesin length,” on 
“a creek which runs into said River” 
(Schoharie?); a third on the east side 
of Hudson River, “twelve miles long 
by seventy wide;” and a fourth on 
the west side, “twenty miles wide by 
forty long.” But it does not appear 
by their contract that a grant of any 
one of these tracts was specifically 
made them. The matter was left to 


the discretion of the governor. 
No little government machinery 


was set in motion by the enterprise. 
Her Majesty’s surveyor-general of 
the woods, John Bridger, was ordered 
down from New England to instruct 
them in the art of making tar. Over- 
seers were appointed at a salary of 
one hundred pounds per annum, a 
commissary and clerk to receive 
and care for the stores at two hun- 
dred pounds, and a factor in England 
to place the stores on the market 
there at the usual commission. Ten 
vessels were collected at Plymouth 
for the transportation of the emi- 
grants, the whole being put in charge 
of the new governor, General Hunter. 
No account of the scenes witnessed 
at the embarkation has come down to 
us, but they must have been of un- 
usual and pathetic interest. Hundreds 
of their compatriots no doubt 
crowded the quay to bid them farewell 
and God-speed. So large an exodus 
had not been witnessed in modern 
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times. There were three thousand 
people,—men, women, and children, 
—after twenty years of wandering, 
about to sail over a vast and stormy 
sea toa land as vague and shadowy 
to them as Atlantis is tous. An ill 
portent occurred, it is said, before the 
fleet left the harbor. A boat passing 
from one vessel to another was over- 
turned, and its occupants drowned, 
and almost before the land faded a 
great storm arose and scattered the 
fleet, injuring one vessel—the Berke- 
ley Castle— so seriously that she was 
obliged to put into Portsmouth for 
repairs. The voyage proved long 
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and stormy, and, in their small 
vessels, crowded and badly provis- 
ioned, was full of hardship and dis- 
comfort to the voyagers. To add to 
its terrors, a mortal sickness broke 
out among them, which before the 
Narrows were sighted consigned four 
hundred and seventy of them to an 
ocean tomb.” The fleet, or a part of 
it, arrived at New York, as we have 
seen, on June 14,1710. The authori- 
ties of the city were somewhat dis- 
mayed at the quartering upon them 
at once of so large a body of people. 


1 These shoes, nearly two centuries old, and worn by 
one of the Germans from the Palatinate, are preserved 
by the New York Agricultural Society. 
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The mayor and common council pre- 
sented a petition to the provincial 
council asking that they might be 
landed on Nutten (now Governor’s) 
Island, fearing there might be “ con- 
tagious distempers” among them 
which would endanger the health of 
the city. The council coincided with 
this view, and appointed Doctors 
Garran, Law, and Moore a committee 
to view the Lyon, and report as to 
their health and condition. Johannes 
Hibon and Peter Williamse, carpen- 
ters, were ordered to build huts for 
them on the island. Finally it was 
ordered that the Palatines with their 
goods be forthwith landed on Nutten 
Island. 

The vessels of the fleet came strag- 
gling in one by one. On June 16, 
three of the Palatine ships were still 
missing, and the people who had ar- 
rived were in a deplorable, sickly 
condition. On the 24th the Herbert 
frigate, with the tools, tents, and 
arms provided for the emigrants, was 
cast away on Montauk Point, and the 
Berkeley Castle was still missing. 
“The poor people,” Hunter wrote, 
“have been mighty sickly, but re- 
cover apace.” On the 12th of July 
he established courts of judicature on 
Nutten Island for the government 
and protection of the Palatines, and 
forbade exactions and extortions in 
the price of bread and _ provisions 
purchased by them. On the zoth an 
order of the council provided for ap- 
prenticing such of the Palatine chil- 
dren as were orphans, or whose par- 
ents, were unable to support them. 
The boys were bound out until seven- 


2 Surgeon Benson, of the ship Lyon, ina petition to 
Governor Hunter, declared that three hundred and 
thirty of the people on his ship were ill at one time. 












teen years old, and the girls until 
fifteen. 

Soon Hunter was confronted with 
what proved to be one of the most 
harassing conditions of his adminis- 
tration—the refusal of the authorities 
at home to pay his bills for expenses 
incurred on behalf of the Palatines. 
A new ministry had come into power, 
quite willing to make the acts of 
their predecessors appear corrupt 
and extravagant. Early in October, 
1710, he wrote to the lords of trade, 
saying that he was much alarmed by 
a letter from Mr. Perry stating that 
he not only could not get from the 
treasury the money advanced by him 
(Hunter) for the Palatines, but was 
informed by the officers there that he 
must expect it out of the ten thou- 
sand pounds voted by Parliament for 
the purpose. “I know not what 
Parliament has voted,” he continues, 
... “but I know...that I am or- 
dered to put in execution that scheme 
which directs that they should be 
subsisted at the rate of 6d. and 4d. 
per diem, full grown and children, 
... and for that purpose had bills of 
#8000 given me, which will soon be 
expended, and then I must see the 
poor people starve, or subsist them 
upon what credit I can make here, 
which if not supported at home I am 
undone,”—a contingency which soon 
came to pass. ; 

Having settled the Palatines, the 
governor turned his attention to 
other affairs of his-provinces. Those 
of New Jersey he found in even 
worse confusion than New York. 
“Unless Her Majesty be pleased to 
remove from her Council in the Jer- 
sey’s William Pinhorne, Daniel Coxe, 
Peter Soumans, and William Hall, 
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there are no hopes of peace and quiet 
in that province,” he wrote the lords 
of trade in May, 1711. Coxe was the 
principal man of the colony, proprie- 
tor, and for some years governor, of 
West Jersey. He had beena mem- 
ber of Lord Cornbury’s council in 
1706, speaker of the house, and from 
1734 to his death, in May, 1739, was 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. His is a 
marked name in American literature, 
from his “ Description of the English 


Province of Carolina, by the Spaniards ~ 


called Florida, and by the French La 
Louisiane,” which in its preface con- 
tained a plan outlined at length, and 
with no little force of argument, for 
a confederation of the American 
colonies. Having been published in 
London in 1722, this antedated by 
thirty-two years the _ celebrated 
scheme of Franklin, first broached at 
Albany in 1754, and which is popu- 
larly supposed to have been the par- 
ent of the confederation of 1776-78. 
Peter Soumans was a native of Hol- 
land, son of one of the twenty-four 
proprietors of East Jersey. William 
Pinhorne has been before introduced 
to the reader. The fault of these 
gentlemen was that “ they could not 
agree in Council on any question 
submitted to them;” that they caviled 
and wrangled on matters foreign to 
the business in hand, and “spent 


-much time in indecent reflections on 


the conduct and memory of a person 
of honor recently deceased,’ fre- 
quently with so much heat that the 
governor was forced to interpose 
to preserve decorum. In this same 
letter Hunter asked for the appoint- 
ment of a wholly new council, and 
proposed the names of eight good 
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men for it—John Hambleton (Hamil- 
ton?), General Postmaster; Thomas 
Byerly, Collector of New York and a 
proprietor of the Jerseys; John Read- 
ing, Clerk to the Council of Proprie- 
tors; Robert Wheeler, “a very honest 
substantial inhabitant at Burlington,” 
for the Western Division; and David 
Lyell, a proprietor, and John Ander- 
son, William Morris, and Elisha 
Parker, “wealthy, honest men,” for 
the Eastern Division. The assembly 
sustained him in this demand for a 





new upper house. The matter was 
held in abeyance by the home minis- 
try until statements from the other 
party interested could be secured. 
The governor gave a sadder ac- 
count of affairs in New York. He 
found the assembly refractory, restive 
under the queen’s authority, clamor- 
ous for charter governments like 
those enjoyed by their ‘neighbors, 
and unwilling to vote salaries for the 
queen’s officers, or any supplies for 
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government. It was not that he was 
personally unpopular—the leaven of 
independence was working. By and 
by the speaker reported that the 
house “had resolved by a great 
majority to go home about their busi- 
ness,” and advised him to dissolve 
them. The council, on being con- 
sulted, also thought it better for him 
to dissolve them than to have them 
dissolve themselves, whereupon Hun- 
ter did so accompanying the action 
with a sharp reprimand. ‘“ What course 
to take in such a juncture, "he wrote the 
lords of trade, “I know not: the 
Officers of the Government are starv- 
ing, the Forts on the Frontiers in ruin, 
the French and French Indians 
threatening us every day, no public 
money nor credit for five pounds on 
public account, and all the necessary 
expense of the Government supplied 
by my proper credit, particularly fire 
and candle, and repairs for all the 
garrisons, and no hopes that I can 
think of for any remedy; for as to the 
calling of a new Assembly, I shall 
either have all the same members, or 
such others whowill return with 
greater fury” He asked for instruc- 
tions from the crown, and also as to 
the establishment of a court of 
chancery, for which “he had been 
pelted with petitions” in all the prov- 
inces. 

To add to the difficulties of his 
position, religious dissensions soon 
broke out, and involved him in vex- 
atious disputes and entanglements. 
Hunter was reported to be lukewarm 
toward the Established Church. 


Churchmen charged that he preferred 
Independents to chief places in the 
government rather than those of the - 
This was the 


Church of England. 











root of the difficulty in New Jersey. 
In reply to his request for the de- 
position of Pinhorne, Coxe, Soumans, 
and Hall, the Rev. Jacob Henderson, 
missionary of the Church of England 
in Dover Hundred, Pennsylvania, 
wrote home a long letter asserting 
that there were no laws in New Jer- 
sey in favor of the Church, as the 
Quakers and other dissenters being 
most numerous and having a major- 
ity of the assembly, none could be 
passed; but that hitherto her inter- 
ests had been conserved by the coun- 
cil, a majority of whom, including 
the gentlemen above named, were 
Church of England men; and charg- 
ing that this was a plot on the part of 
Governor Hunter and Colonel Lewis 
Morris to turn out churchmen and 
place in their room dissenters, or such 
churchmen as would run into all the 
measures of the assembly. The rev- 
erend gentleman concluded by pay- 
ing a glowing tribute to the charac- 
ters of the men proposed to be re- 
tired, and speaking in a very damag- 
ing way of those {proposed for ap- 
pointment—one of whom he said was 
a Presbyterian, formerly a ship cap- 
tain, who had plundered his ship, and 
with the proceeds bought land; a 
second, a poor, ignorant person who 
once kept a ferry at New York; a 
third was an Independent; a fourth 
had been brought up “ with one Kid, 
a Pirate;” a fifth was a manof no 
principles; a sixth was a Quaker; a 
seventh, a poor, ignorant, insignifi- 


1 In the latter he speaks of the Church as “our Holy 
Mother, in whose communion, ever since I was cap- 
able of sober thought, I have lived and by the blessing 
of God am resolved to die.”’ 

2 Of the famous Morrisania family, the personal friend 
of Governor Hunter, The two first met in London before 
Hunter came to America. Their intimacy was renewed 
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cant fellow, whom they had made 
treasurer with the expectation that 
he would be a mere tool to serve 
them in their affairs. This letter 
brought out a reply, unsigned, but no 
doubt by Colonel Lewis Morris, 
somewhat more personal in_ its 
charges, and a war of words and let- 
ters ensued which must have proved 
very distracting to the home minis- 
try when it was brought before them. 

In point of fact, Hunter was a 
good churchman, as he iterated and 
reiterated in letters to the Lord Bishop 
of London and to his friend John 
Chamberlayne of London.’ The re- 
port of his lukewarmness came from 
the Rev. William Vesey, rector of 
Trinity Church. Mr. Vesey was a 
good man, but so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in his church and parish work 
as to have become somewhat narrow- 
minded and bigoted, ready to go to 
undue lengths in order to advance 
the interests of his church. Hunter 
was much more liberal in matters of 
faith than his predecessors Lovelace 
and Cornbury, and the two clashed. 
Hunter, in his letter to the bishop, 
before mentioned, charged that Mr. 
Vesey had openly and grossly abused 
him before his arrival, and ever since 
that time had been a constant cabal- 
ler with those who had obstructed all 
settlement of the revenue “in order 
to starve me out, as they phrase it.” 


Mr. Vesey’s earliest and probably 


chief grievance is narrated at length 
by Colonel Lewis Morris’ in a letter 


at Morris’s fine manor-house in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. Their literary tastes were congenial; 
among other things they composed together a farce 
called*' Androborus,’’—the man-eater,—a satire of the 
times. Morris was an able lawyer, and in 1715 was 
appointed by Governor Hunter chief justice of the 
province. 
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to John Chamberlayne. On the gov- 
ernor’s arrival, he wrote, application 
was made to him by Trinity Church 
for the Queen’s Farm, which he im- 
mediately gave during his term. 
This, however, did not satisfy Mr. 
Vesey, whe asked the governor to 
join him in a petition to Queen Anne 
to grant it to Trinity Church, it hav- 
ing formerly been granted them by 
Colonel Fletcher, which grant was 
vacated among others by act of as- 
sembly. This Governor Hunter de- 


MRS. RIP VAN DAM. 


clined to do, on the ground that the 
queen was already thoroughly well 
informed in the case, and that it 
would be improper for him to join in 
such a petition. He could do noth- 
ing more, he said, than to grant it 
during his term. Another grievance 
of Mr. Vesey’s was that the governor 
had refitted the old chapel in the 


1Made chaplain October 20, 1704; in 1706 he 
preached the funeral sermon of Lady Cornbury, which 
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fort and given authority to her Maj- 
esty’s chaplain, the Rev. John 
Sharp,’ to officiate on Sundays for 
the benefit of the garrison. This Mr. 
Vesey thought an invasion of his ju- 
risdiction. That, however, of which 
he made the most account was the 
course of the governor toward the 
Rev. Thomas Poyer, incumbent of 
the church at Jamaica, 

This was the cause célebre of its time 
and not only set the whole province 
by the ears, but was carried to the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, to the Lord 
Bishop of London, to the law-officers 
of the crown, and finally to the queen 
herself. The difficulty arose from 
the loose wording of the Settling Act 
which had been passed in Fletcher’s 
time. In order that it might pass an 
assembly composed largely of dissen- 
ters, this was so drawn as to give the 
churchwardens and vestry the power 
of calling a minister, thus practically 
allowing the dissenters, wherever 
they were in a majority, as they were 
in almost every town, the privilege of 
calling their own minister. In giv- 
ing them this power, however, Fletch- 
er really caught them with guile, 
for his secret instructions, as he well 
knew, forbade the induction of any 
clergyman to a living unless he had 
a certificate from the Bishop of Lon- 
don—instructions which in reality 
gave the livings established under 
this act, tothe Church of England. 
The church at Jamaica had been built 
by vote of the town, and the minister’s 
salary had been raised by an annual tax. 
The Rev. William Urquhart, the rec- 
tor inducted by Lord Cornbury, had 


A fac-simile of the 
title-page appears in a previous number. 


was afterward printed in London, 
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recently died, and Governor Hunter 
had inducted the Rev. Mr. Poyer, a 
missionary of the society, who had 
the certificate of the Bishop of Lon- 
don as the law directed. A daughter 
of Mr. Urquhart, however, had mar- 
ried a dissenting minister who was 
now living in the manse, which he re- 
fused to give up, alleging his right to 
it under the terms of the Settling 
Act of 1693. On being applied to, 
- Hunter referred the matter to Chief 
Justice Mompesson, who gave a writ- 
ten opinion that the then occupant 
could only be dispossessed by due 
process of law, and that any other 
course would be a high crime and 
misdemeanor. Hunter thereupon in- 


structed Mr. Poyer to begin suit in 
the courts, promising himself to pay 
the costs, the former being unable to 


meet them. Mr. Poyer, however, re- 
ferred the matter to his ecclesiastical 
superiors at home, and with Messrs. 
Vesey and Henderson, and at the in- 
stigation of the two last, as was 
charged, signed a “representation,” 
addressed to the Earl of Clarendon, 
attacking the governor’s course in 
the matter, and circulated it secretly 
among the clergy for signatures. 
When Hunter heard of this he acted 
promptly and with wisdom. Hecon- 
voked the clergy of both provinces, 
and in a temperate and forcible 
speech laid the whole matter before 
them. After hearing this they signed 
an address in which those who had 
signed the paper disclaimed any inten- 
tion of casting reflections upon him,al- 
though they were not willing to al- 
low the matter to go to the courts 
until they should learn the will of 
the Bishop of London, whom they 
had addressed. His enemies having 
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appealed to the Bishop of London, 
Hunter next addressed a manly letter 
to that prelate, in which, after recit- 
ing the facts given above, he gave 
some instances of his loyalty and 
good disposition toward the Church, 
of interest to men of to-day. “I 
have,” he wrote, “ by a liberal contri- 
bution and all the countenance and 
influence I could give it, finished Mr, 
Vesey’s steeple. The Ancient Chap- 
pell in the Fort (Aine ille lachryme), 
for many years past a bear garden, I 
have at a great expense put in repair, 
so that it is now one of the most de- 
cent and most constantly frequented 
Houses of Prayer in all America. I 
have by my assistance and interest at 
last finished the Church at New 
Rochelle, and granted a Patent for 
the ground forever, a thing often 
sought but never obtained during the 
administration of former governors. 
I have now actually in hand subscrip- 
tions for the building of more at Rye, 
Piscataway, Elizabethtown, &c....1 
have spared no pains to get finished 
the Forts and  Chappells for ye re- 
ception of our Missionaries amongst 
the Indians, and lastly, what ought 
not to be boasted of by any but such 
as like me live amongst bad neigh- 
bors, I have charitably assisted the 
indigent of the Clergy.” 

Mr. Poyer’s reason for not taking 
the case into the courts was that the jus- 
tices were all dissenters, and he feared 


‘that the church would not receive 


justice at their hands, and in case of 
an adverse decision he could not take 
an appeal either to the governor and 
council, or to the queen, the sum in 
question not being of sufficient 
amount. A miscarriage of justice 
here, he feared, would ill affect other 
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churches in the province. The Bishop 
of London does not seem to have 
interfered, but the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, whose missionary Mr. Poyer 
was, carried the matter to the crown, 
and procured an order in council 
granting the right of appeal to the 
clergy in all cases. Encouraged by 
this act, and. by the fact that by an 
election in Jamaica some men favor- 


able to the church were elevated to 
the bench, Mr. Poyer brought suit for 
arrears-of salary, and for possession 
of the glebe, and after many vexatious 
delays secured a mandamus from 
Chief Justice Morris, directed to the 
justices of Jamaica, ordering the 
churchwardens to put Mr. Poyer in 
possession of his glebe, and to pay 
over to him the salary of sixty pounds 
a year raised under the Settling Act, 
as the only duly qualified minister 
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under the act. The churchwardens, 
both dissenters, refused to obey, 
whereupon they were summarily 
fined and dismissed from office, others 
more complaisant being appointed in 
their stead. The vestry, which was 
also composed of dissenters, now re- 
fused to lay the tax for raising the 
minister’s salary, and on the justices 
signing warrants for it, and giving it 
to the constables for collection as the 
law empowered them, the constables 
were resisted and a riot ensued. 
The whole affair illustrates: vividly 
the sectarian rage and bitterness of 
the times. 

In the spring of 1711 Governor 
Hunter was called from these eccle- 
siastical quarrels to a matter of 
graver importance. The ministry 
had decided to attempt once more 
the often-promised attack on the 


French possessions in Canada, and to 
redeem the sad failure of two years 


before. A large fleet, under com- 
mand of General Hill, was to sail 
from England, rendezvous at Boston, 
then, taking the Massachusetts troops, 
enter the St. Lawrence and attack 
Quebec, while an army composed of 
the colonial forces was to assemble at 
Albany, march overland, and attack 
Montreal. Colonel Francis Nichol- 
son, who was then in England, was 
again placed in command of the col- 
onial troops. Hunter was “one hun- 
dred miles up the Hudson River,” re- 
turning from a conference with the 
Five Nations, when the express with 
orders to make ready for the expedi- 
tion reached him; and he at once 
hastened to New York and began his 
preparations with vigor, first sending 
an express back to Albany with direc- . 
tions to detain two sachems of each 
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canton (nation) until further orders. 
Reaching New York, he gave instruc: 
tions for purchasing bread and other 
necessary stores, ordered the frigate 
Feversham to Maryland and Virginia 
for pork, there being none in New 
York, and then hurried off to New 
London in Connecticut, where a con- 
gress of colonial governors had been 
called to concert the plan of the cam- 
paign. This over, he hurried back to 
New York, having ‘‘the Assemblies 
of the two Provinces to manage,” as 
he afterward wrote; first despatching 
Colonel Schuyler to Albany with 
orders to the sachems above men- 
tioned to bring immediately all their 
fighting men with their arms and 
canoes to Albany. Time pressed, for 
at New London they had had news of 
the arrival of General Hill at Boston. 
The assembly of New York ‘met in 
New York on July 2, that of New 
Jersey at Perth Amboy on July 6. 
The New York body raised ten thou- 
sand pounds and their quota of six 
hundred men for the expedition. 
“though they grumbled much at the 
proposition.” New Jersey raised five 
thousand pounds, and, on the gover- 
nor’s employing “all hands and arts 
for levy there,” two hundred volun- 
teers. Before the end of July he 
“had the troops levyed, clothed, ac- 
coutred and victualed, and upon their 
march for Albany, had ready three 
hundred and thirty batteaus capable 


of carrying ‘each six men with their 


provisions, and had sent round to 
Boston a sufficient quantity of bread 
and a considerable stock of other 
provisions,” and on the gth of August 
“went in Company with Lieut-Gen- 
eral Nicholson to Albany.” The 
Iroquois had not then arrived, but 
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shortly came, “a Jolly Crew, eight 
hundred in number,” and were sent 
after the other troops, who had filed 
off into the wilderness on their march 
for Montreal. The little army con- 
sisted of Colonel Ingoldesby’s regi- 
ment of regulars, into which had been 
drafted the Jersey troops and some 
three hundred of our old acquaint- 
ances the Palatines; Colonel Schuy- 
ler’s regiment of New York troops, 
Palatines and Indians; Colonel 
Whiting’s regiment of Connecticut 
levies; and the Five Nations with al- 
lies—in all twenty-three hundred and 
ten men. 

Hunter returned to New York, and 
found there despatches from Admiral 
Walker, commanding the codperating 
fleet (which had sailed from Boston 
on July 28), stating that they were in 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence on 
August 14, with a fair wind, and ask- 
ing for more supplies for fear of be- 
ing obliged to winter there. The 
Feversham, and transports having on 
board a thousand or more barrels of 
pork, with as much bread, flour, but- 
ter, peas, rum, and tobacco as they 
could carry, were in the harbor and 
were ordered to sail for Quebec the 
first wind that offered. ‘‘ This, sir, is 
the present state of this glorious en- 
terprise, which God prosper,” Gover- 
nor Hunter wrote Secretary St. John, 
on September 12. A few days later 
he received a despatch from General 
Hill, dated “ on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Windsor at the River of St Law- 
rence, August 25th, 1711,” informing 
him that, in a heavy fog on the night 
of the 22d, the fleet had fallen in with 
the north shore and had lost eight of 
the transports with one thousand 
men, besides a ship laden with pro- 
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visions, and that the admirals and 
captains had decided that the ascent 
of the river was wholly impracticable 
owing to the ignorance of the pilots 
who had been taken on board at Bos- 
ton. The expedition had therefore 
been abandoned, and he asked Hun- 
ter to send an express to General 
Nicholson with the news, leaving it 
optional with him to go forward or 
return, as he judged best for the ser- 
vice. The fleet soon sailed, and re- 
turned ingloriously to England, 
reaching Portsmouth on October g, 


AUGUSTUS JAY. 


where it met with another misfortune, 
the seventy-gun ship Edgar being 
blown up, with the loss of four hun- 
dred men. Nicholson, who had not 
gone far,was recalled,thus closing this 
most abortive campaign. It had 
plunged the colonies heavily into 
debt, but its worst result was the loss 
of confidence and respect, both on the 


part of the colony and of its allies - 


the Indians and Palatines. The 
council and the assembly (at the de- 
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sire of Hunter, no doubt) joined in a 
petition to the ministry to make a sec- 
ond attempt, but the war from this 
time forward was prosecuted in a lax 
manner, and two years later, in 1713, 
was terminated by the Peace of 
Utrecht. 

While the war was in progress a 
conspiracy of negro slaves threw the 
city of New York into an agony of 
excitement and apprehension. The 
importation of African slaves, as has 
been narrated, was begun by the 
West India Company in the infancy 
of the colony, and had been very 
industriously continued by England. 
It was a lucrative and recognized 
branch of trade; during the present 
administration a mart for the pur- 
chase and sale of this commodity 


had been established in Wall street. 
No gentleman’s establishment was 


considered complete without its com- 
plement of three to fifteen slaves. 
Of the aristocracy of New York in 
1704, Widow Van Cortlandt owned 
nine slaves; Colonel De Peyster, the 
same; Rip Van Dam, six; the widow 
of Frederick Philipse, whose house- 
hold comprised only herself and 
child, seven; Balthazar Bayard, six; 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, five; Captain Mor- 
ris, seven; while William Smith, of 
the Manor of St. George, had twelve. 
They were as a rule rude, stupid bar- 
barians, with little intelligence ex- 
cept a certain brute cunning. The 
war, however, had introduced among 
them aclass called ‘‘ Spanish Indians,” 
who were without doubt what they 
claimed to be—white men, subjects 
of the King of Spain—but who, hav- 
ing been captured by privateers on 
Spanish ships had been cruelly sold. 
into slavery by their captors, their 














swarthy complexions giving color to 
the claim that they were West In- 
dian negroes. These added a dan- 
gerous element of intelligence to the 
situation. In April, 1712, a number 
of the slaves, having been badly 
treated by their masters, laid a plot 
to revenge themselves and gratify 
their lust by murdering all the white 
males and then capturing the city. 
This was not to ignorant minds a 
hopeless scheme, since of the five 
thousand eight hundred and forty 
souls then composing the population 
of New York fully one fourth were 
negro slaves and Indians, On April 
6, at midnight, the conspirators, to 
the number of twenty-three, armed 
with swords, guns, knives and hatch- 
ets, met in the orchard of a Mr. 
Crooks, “in the middle of the town” 
—according to Governor Hunter, 
whose account we follow. By agree- 
ment “one Cuifee, a negro slave to 
one Vantilburgh,” set fire to his 
master’s outhouse, and then joining 
his fellows, the whole party hastened 
to the fire, and as the citizens hur- 
ried to the scene fired upon them, 
killing several. The report of the 
muskets alarmed the town, and those 
that escaped soon published the fact 
that the slaves were under arms, 
which deterred others from hasten- 
ing to the spot and frustrated the 
object of the conspirators—a surprise. 
Had they used swords, knives and 
hatchets instead, the result might 


1 Jacobus Van Cortlandt was the second son of Oloff 
Stevensen, and a brother of Mayor Stephen Van 
Cortlandt, (see note at end of Chapter I, p. 51,). He 
was born in 1668, and married Eva Philipse, daughter 
of the great landed proprietor, Frederick Philipse. 
Through her, part of the Yonkers estate became Van 
Cortlandt property. His son Frederick, who inherited 
the Westchester lands, married the daughter of 
Augustus Jay; and his daughter Mary married Peter 
2 
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have been different. Governor Hun- 
ter in this emergency acted with 
great promptness and wisdom. He 
ordered a detachment of the soldiers 
in the fort to march to the scene, but 
at the first roll of the drums the as- 
sassins fled into the forests that then 
overhung the town. Next morning 
at daybreak he placed sentries at ali 
avenues of escape from the island, 
and called out the militia to beat the 
woods. By this means and by a 
strict search throughout the town, he 
captured all of the conspirators ex- 
cept six, who committed suicide 
rather than endure the penalty of the 
law. The others were brought be- 
fore a special court, instituted by 
act of assembly for the trial of such 
cases. “In that court,” wrote Gov- 
ernor Hunter, “were twenty-seven 
condemned, whereof twenty-one were 
executed: some were burnt, others 
hanged, one broke on the wheel, and 
one hung alive in chains in the town, 
so that there has been the most ex- 
emplary punishment inflicted that 
could be thought of.” These prompt 
measures seem to have thoroughly 
overawed the malcontents, for we 
hear no more of slave insurrections 
until thirty years later. 

We find an encouraging rate of 
progress during Governor Hun- 
ter’s administration. Jacobus Van 
Cortlandt' was appointed mayor in 


_1710; Colonel Caleb Heathcote’ suc- 


ceeded him in 17f1, and proved an 


Jay, the son of Augustus, and the father of the 
famous patriot John Jay. Mayor Van Cortlandt died 
in 1739. The city during his incumbency numbered 
5500 souls, 

2 Besides his occupancy of the mayoralty, Caleb 
Heathcote was so prominent in the affairs of the 
city and province that his name has frequently oc- 
curred in the pages of this work, He came to Amer- 
ica as a young man under rather romantic circum. 
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efficient officer. Broadway was 
graded during his term from 
Maiden Lane to the Common, and 
two rows of shade trees planted on 
the improved section, as had been 
done on the lower portion of the 
street. The total income of the city 
for 1710 was £294 7s. 6d., derived 





FEE YEE NEEN HO GA RON, 
EMPEROR OF THE SIX NATIONS. 


from rents—ferry, dock, swamp, 
etc.— licenses, freedoms, the pound, 
fines and forfeitures, gaugers, pack- 


stances, having been disappointed in love, the lady 
to whom he was engaged marrying his elder brother. 
He was the son of the mayor of Chester, England, a 
man of considerable wealth. The foundation for the 
fortune he himself accumulated in this country was 
laid by his uncle, George Heathcote, who settled in 
New York in 1674 or 1675, and engaged in trade. His 
residence was on the present Pear] street, north side, 
the present Pine street running through his lot or 
garden, Caleb came over in 16y2, and entered into 
partnership with him. At his death he left the bulk 
of his fortune to his nephew. The change of scene 
and success in business evidently cured Caleb Heath- 
cote of his disappointment in love, for he married the 
daughter of Mr. William Smith, of Long Island, 
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ers and cullers, and leases; the total 


expenditure was £277 4s. A new 
ferry to Staten Island was estab- 
lished in 1713, with the following 
table of rates: 

s.d. fr. 
If aman hieretha boate to New York 6 
and for a quarter of dead beef ° 
for a hors and man to New York 6 
for a bucket of wheat to N. Y. ° 
and for a firkin of butter fe) 
and for a sheep oO 
for a single person re) 
to long island a hors and man 3 
If the boate goes with a single man_ 1 


oooh eh KF OOO 
coonner OO 0 OO 


The census of New York was taken 
June 5, 1712, and showed 4848 white 
people in the city and 970 blacks. 
That the spirit of invention was 
abroad is shown by the petition of 
John Marsh setting forth that he had 
invented a way to dress hemp and 
flax by mill, and asking for himself and 
assigns a patent for the same for fifteen 
years. In August, 1712, the governor 
received from Queen Anne a curious 
gift—the pictures of the four Indian 
chiefs who had been taken to Eng- 
land by Colonel Schuyler in 1709, 
where they had been much féted and 
caressed, having had, among other 
marks of attention, their pictures 
taken. Twelve of these in frames, 
and one hundred and ninety-two 
without, had been sent over by her 


usually known as “ Tangier” Smith, as he had been 
governor of Tangier, to distinguish him from the 
William Smith who was attorney-general of the prov- 
ince, the father of William Smith the historian and 
later chiet justice of Canada. Soon after his arrival 
in New York he was appointed a member of the gov- 
ernor’s council; he was collector of the port while 
Lord Lovelace was governor; and by Hunter he was 
placed in the mayoralty. On retiring from business, 
Heathcote went to live at his country-seat in West- 
chester County, near Mamaroneck. The territory he 
possessed extended about eighteen miles back from the 
Sound. He died in 1721, leaving two sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter married James De Lancey, 
the lieutenant-governor and chief justice, 
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Majesty’s command, to be distributed 
among the various colonies.’ 

It was during this period that the 
American tree-toad, mosquito, and 
lobster were introduced to the Eng- 
lish public. Mrs. James Grant, in 
her, “ Memoirs of an American Lady,” 
written later, describing the melody 
of nature’s orchestra at eventide, 
speaks of the songs as being ‘‘now 
and then mingled with the animated 
and not unpleasing cry of the tree- 
frog, a creature of that species, but of 
a light slender form almost transpar- 
ent and of a lively green; it is dry to 
the touch, and has not the dark mois- 
ture of its aquatic relations. In 
short it is a pretty lively creature 
with a singular and cheerful note.” 
A letter-writer of 1710 gives an amus- 
ing account of the mosquito, which 
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he terms an “animalculz that follows 
the hay which is made in the salt 
meadows or comes home with the 
cows in the evening,” and which 
could terribly disfigure a person's 
face in a single night. The same 
writer also informs us that lobsters 
were unknown in the waters about 
New York until the wreck at Hell 
Gate of a “ well-boat,” in which they 
were brought alive from New England. 
The lobsters that formed her cargo 
escaped alive into the sea, and multi- 
plied to such an extent that they be- 
came abundant. An event of the 
fall of 1711 was the receipt of an act 
of parliament establishing a general 
post-office for all her Majesties do- 
minions, and for setting a weekly 
sum out of the revenue for the ser- 
vice of the war. 


1 They were ordered to be distributed as follows: ‘* The twelve in frames, of each: 


1 to New York 
1 to Boston 


i to be placed in the Council Chamber 


1 to the 5 Nations to be placed in ye Onandago Castle where the 5 Nations meet 


** Without frames, of each: 
8 for N. York 
4 to Jersey 
8 to Boston 
4 to N. Hampshire 
4 to Connecticut 
4 to Rhode Island 
4 to Pennsylvania if they give money 


to be disposed among ye 
Council and Assembly as ye 


Govrs, think fit 


1 to each of ye 5 Nations and ye River Indians 


1 to ye 4 Indians who went to England 

1 to the Govr of Maryland 
1 to the Govr of Viginia 

“New York, Aug. ye 8, 1712.” 
The portraits of the four visiting Indians (one of the 
number conducted by Colonel Schuyler having died) 
were painted, by order of the queen, by a celebrated 
Dutch portrait-painter, John Verelst (contracted from 
Van der Elst, or possibly Van der Helst, which was 

the name of the world-renowned portrait-painter of - 
Rembrandt's time), who had resided many years in 
London. The visit of the Indians had created such a 
great sensation at the capital and throughout the 
kingdom, that the artist found it necessary to guard 
against unlimited reproductions of his work. In the 
“ Tatler,”’ for May 16, 1710, Verelst notified the public 
that no permission would be granted to make a sketch 
or copy, unless it were done by a skilful engraver or 
draftsman, and the fact be published in the ‘‘ Tatler.” 
In the “ Tatler’? of November 14, 1710, accordingly, 
there appeared an advertisement as follows: ‘* This is 


to be hung up in the Council 


to give notice that the mezzotinto prints by John Sim- 
monds, in whole lengths, of the four Indian Kings, 
that are done from the original pictures drawn by John 
Verelst, which her Majesty has at her palace at Ken- 
sington, are now to be delivered to subscribers, and 
sold at the Rainbow and Dove in the Strand.” But 
other hands could not be restrained from making 
copies of pictures that were so greatly in demand: 
none of the others, however, were recognized or 
authorized by the painter. It was the Simmonds 
mezzotint prints that were sent in such generous num- 
bers to the * plantations” in America. A set of proof 
impressions is in the possession of Mrs. John Carter- 
Brown, and the illustrations in the text are derived 
from these. Another set is included among the collection 
of the American Antiquarian Society. The originals 
by Verelst are still preserved in the British Museum. 
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The social life of the town during 
the early years of Governor Hun- 
ter’s term was courtly and even bril- 
liant in character, and, with the gov- 
ernor’s literary labors, did much to 
soften the animosities and austerities 
of the time. Both the governor and 
his wife were genial and hospitable 
in temperament, and well fitted to 
shine in social, life. In addition to 
his town establishment, Governor 





ECON OH KOAN, 
KING OF THE RIVER NATION. 


Hufiter maintained a country house 
at Amboy in New Jersey. He also 
purchased Mattenecunk Island in the 
Delaware near Burlington, and, as 
appears from letters of prominent 
citizens of Burlington in regard toa 
house and furniture there, set up an 
establishment at Burlington on the 
occasion of meeting the New Jersey 
assembly in that town. Dueling was 
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then of course the order of the day 


among gentlemen of honor. A duel 
occurred in New York shortly after 
the excitement over the negro plot 
had died away, in 1713, which de- 
serves attention. It was fought be- 
tween Dr. John Livingston and 
Thomas Dongan, the nephew and 
namesake of the former colonial gov- 
ernor, who was now Earl of Limer- 
ick. Dr. Livingston was killed, and 
it appears that even at that early day, 
a hundred years before the Hamil- 
ton-Burr duel, which is usually looked 
upon as having given the death-blow 
to the practice in this State, there 
was a sufficiently strong sentiment 
against dueling in this city to pro- 
cure not only the trial of Dongan, 
but even his conviction for man- 
slaughter. All the national festivals, 
such as birthdays of members of the 
royal family and anniversaries of 
great events in English history, were 
celebrated scrupulously and with 
great ¢/at. On August 2, 1714, 
Queen Anne died, and George, Elec- 
tor of Hanover, was proclaimed king 
as George I. The news seems to 
have reached New York on October 
7, as on that day the council met 
and appointed “Monday next” for 
proclaiming “King George in this 
city in the most solemn manner as 
hath formerly been done on such oc- 
casions.” The appointed day was 
celebrated by a parade of the militia, 
the firing of cannon, addresses from 
the governor and other prominent 
gentlemen, and by bonfires and a 
general illumination in the evening. 
The name of Fort Anne was changed 
to Fort George, and the next February 
a general thanksgiving was _ pro- - 
claimed “for his Majesty's accession 
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to the throne of great Britain.” In 
the summer of 1716 occurred the sad 
death of Lady Hunter, and from this 
time until his retirement in 1719 her 
husband was a changed man. She 
was a lady of superior beauty, intel- 
ligence, and education, and was al- 
most idolized by her husband; to her 
death no doubt are to be attributed 
his failure of health and final retire- 
ment from his post. So well had 
Governor Hunter borne himself that 
the spring elections of 1715 resulted 
in an assembly much more favorably 
disposed to the government. Up to” 
this date the governor had received 
no salary, the voting of a revenue 
having been refused on one pretext 
and another; in this assembly, how- 
ever, his services, privations, and em- 
barrassments were so vividly pictured 


by his friends, particularly by Lewis 
Morris, that the revenue was voted, 


and the governor's position made 
more tolerable. Chief Justice Mom- 
pesson died in June of this year, and 
Hunter appointed Lewis Morris to 
fill the vacancy—a good appoint- 
ment, although it elicited much ad- 
verse criticism from the opposition, 
with whom Morris was anything but 
popular.’ There were also changes 
in the councils of the two provinces 
this year. George Clarke, Secretary 
of New York, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the council of New 
York caused by Mompesson’s death, . 
and David Jamison, Chief Justice of 
New Jersey, to fill his place in the 
council of that province; and on the 


1 Chief Justice Morris, as has been stated, was 
highly esteemed by the governor, being of similar 
intellectual tastes, and endowed with brilliant capaci- 
ties. Morris named one of his sons Robert Hunter, 
who figures in later colonial history as chief justice of 
New Jersey and governor of Pennsylvania. 
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death of Dr. Samuel Staats, which 
soon occurred, Jamison was appointed 
to fill his place in the council of New 
York. Augustine Graham, John 
Johnston* (the newly appointed 
mayor), Stephen De Lancey, Robert 
Lurting, and Robert Watts were also 
nominated for councilors—an increase 
recommended in order that a quorum 
might always be present. Two im- 
migrants of note came to the.young 


HO NEE YEATH TAN NO RON, 
KING OF THE GENERECHGARICH. 


city in 1716—William Smith from 
Buckinghamshire, England, the 
father of William Smith the historian 
of New York, and James Alexander 
of Scotland, who by his marriage 
with a New York lady, Mrs. Samuel 


2 John Johnston was mayor from 1713 to 1720. 
Very little is known about him except that he was a 
merchant, owning vessels that went upon foreign 
trade. He was made a member of the royal council 
in 1718. The city’s population reached about 6500 in 
his day. 
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Provoost, became the father of Wil- 
liam, Lord Stirling, a prominent fig- 
ure in the subsequent events of the 
Revolution. _ Alexander was a law- 
yer of talent and a fine mathematic- 
ian, and Hunter, soon discovering 
his ability, made him first, surveyor- 
general of New Jersey, and later at- 
torney-general of New York. Within 
a few years he rose to be one of the 
leading spirits of the colony, but in 
the midst of his political duties he 


SA GA YEATH QUA PIETH TON, 
KING OF THE MAQUAS. 


found time to continue his scientific 
studies, and with Dr. Franklin and 
others founded the American Philo- 
sophical Society. His son William, 
falling under the eye of Shirley in the 
French and Indian wars, was made 
aide and private secretary to the lat- 


1 On Wall street between the present Nassau street 
and Broadway. This first Presbyterian church stood 
here until 1748, when, the congregation having greatly 
increascd under the labors of Rev. Ebenezer Pember- 
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ter, and accompanied him to Eng- 
land, where, by the death of the Earl 
of Sterling, being next in the line of 
succession, he fell heir to that: earl- 
dom. The Presbyterians in the city 
had grown so rapidly during Hun- 
ter’s term that, in 1718, they pur- 
chased land in “Stouttenburgh’s gar- 
den”' and the next year erected a 
church upon it and opened a ceme- 
tery beside the building. The first 
minister was the Rev. James Ander- 
son. This church had an interesting 
history from its repeated efforts to 
‘obtain a charter, which, however, 
properly belongs to succeeding 
chapters. 

In the spring of 1719 Govérnor 
Hunter decided to return to England. 
His health had become greatly im- 
paired. His wife had an inheritance 
there which he desired to secure for his 
five children; he had also large bills 
against the British treasury for sub- 
sisting the Palatines which he hoped 
to recover. He made his prepara- 
tions secretly, lest the knowledge of 
his intended departure might give 
rise to intrigues. On June 24, 1719, 
he called the assembly together and 
after transacting some necessary 
business, thus addressed them: 
“ Gentlemen, I have sent for you that 
you may be witness to my assent to 
the Acts passed by the General As- 
sembly in this session....I take 
this opportunity also to acquaint you, 
that my uncertain state of health, 
the care of my little family, and my 
private affairs on the other side have 
at last determined me to make use of 


ton, the second minister, it was torn down and a sec- 
ond edifice ‘‘ of stone, in length eighty feet and about 
sixty feet in breadth,” was erected on the same site. 
This stood until about 1844. 
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that license of absence which was 
some time ago graciously granted 
me, but with a firm resolution to 
return again to you if it is his Majes- 
ty’s pleasure that I should do so: but if 
that proves otherwise, I assure you 
that whilst I live I shall be watchful 
and industrious to promote the inter- 
est and welfare of this country, of 
which I think I am under the strong- 
est obligation for the future to ac- 
count myself a countryman. I look 
with pleasure upon the present quiet 
and prosperous state of the people 
here, whilst I remember the condi- 
tion in which I found them upon my 
arrival, As the very name of party 
or faction seems to be forgotten, may 
it ever lie buried in oblivion, and no 
more strife ever happen amongst you, 
but that laudable emulation who shall 
prove himself the most zealous ser- 
vant and dutiful subject of the best 
of princes, and most useful member 
of a well-established and flourishing 
community, of which you gentlemen 
have given a happy example.” To 
which Robert Livingston, speaker of 
the assembly, replied: “Sir, When we 
reflect upon your past conduct, your 
just, mild and tender administration, 
it heightens the concern we have for 
your departure, and makes our grief 
such as words cannot truly express. 
You have governed well and wisely, 
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like a prudent magistrate, like an af- 
fectionate parent; and wherever you 
go, and whatever station the Divine 
Providence shall please to assign you, 
our sincere desire and prayers for the 
happiness of you and yours shall al- 
ways attend you. Wehaveseen many 
governors, and may see more; and as 
none of those who had the honor to 
serve in your station were ever so 
justly fixed in the affections of those 
governed, so those to come will 
acquire no mean reputation when it 
can be said of them that their con- 
duct has been like yours. We thank- 
fully accept the honor you do us in 
calling yourself our countryman. 
Give us leave then to desire that you 
will not forget this as your country 
and, if you can, make haste to return 
to it. But if the service of our sov- 
ereign will not admit of what we so 
earnestly desire, and his commands 
deny us that happiness, permit us to 
address you as our friend, and give 
us your assistance when we are op- 
pressed with an administration the 
reverse of yours.” 

The career of Governor Hunter 
after retiring from New York was 
comparatively uneventful. After 
spending some time in England, en- 
gaged with his private affairs, he was 
appointed governor of Jamaica and 
died there, May 11, 1734. 
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ECAUSE of the annoyances and 
persecutions in violation of the 
- Edict of Nantes, which Louis XIV. 
visited upon the Huguenots before its 
Revocation in 1685, Pierre Jay of La 
Rochelle, removed his family to Eng- 
land. In 1686 his son, Auguste Jay, 
came to America, settled in New 
York City, established an extensive 
and profitable business, and became 
the founder of the distinguished fam- 
ily, renowned in the annals of our 
country, and still foremost in the 
social circles of New York City. 

Peter Jay, the son of Auguste, re- 
tired from business in middle life, 
and settled at a farmhouse or coun- 
try seat at Rye, in Westchester Coun- 
ty. And in December, 1745, was 
born to him the son who raised the 
name of the family to national dis- 
tinction, by reason of his patriotic 
services during the Revolutionary 
period, and during the early years of 
the republic. 

John Jay was educated for the pro- 
fession of the law. He had not yet 
attained his majority when the Stamp 
Act was passed, and in the midst of 
the agitations that grew out of this 
measure he entered upon his life’s 
career. Young as he was we find his 
name upon the lists of committees 
in support of American interests. 
Though no merchant himself the 
blood of several generations of mer- 
chants flowed through his veins, and 
made him as by instinct discern the 
true interests of his country. Yet to 
reach these ulterior results, present 


sacrifices of a serious nature were 
constantly demanded of the New 
York merchants, which were also 
cheerfully made. 

In April, 1774, John Jay married 
Sarah Van Brugh Livingston, daugh- 
ter of Governor William Livingston 
of New Jersey, and sister of Brock- 
holst Livingston, who later became a 
Judge of the United States Supreme 
Court, and was prominent in the af- 
fairs of New York City. Almost im- 
mediately after his marriage John 
Jay was called upon to assume the 
first office of a public nature, that of 
a delegate from New York to the Col- 
onial Congress which met at Phila- 
delphia in 1774. He did not happen 
to be present when the Declaration 
of Independence was to be signed in 
1776, as he was then engaged in other 
services more particularly belonging 
to his own colony or State. In fact, 
he was a member of that Provincial 
congress which promulgated the 
State Constitution in 1777; and upon 
the organization of the State govern- 
ment he was made Chief Justice. 
We read of his being endowed with 
the rank of Colonel; but no single 
military act is associated with his 
career, which lay exclusively along 
the line of civil action, as legislator, 
jurist, diplomat, or minister of 
State. 

While still Chief Justice of his 
State, Jay was elected a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1778, 
and in 1779 was chosen its President, . 
to succeed Henry Laurens. Before 
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his year was out a new post of honor 
and of difficulty was conferred upon 
him. He was appointed Minister to 
Spain. An opportunity was afforded 
by this new turn in his affairs for re- 
suming more permanent domestic 
relations. By reason of his duties as 
a delegate to so many different bodies 
of citizens, he had been compelled to 
be almost constantly separated from 
his wife. In fact, they had been un- 
able to establish a home of their own. 
Mrs. Jay lived alternately at Liberty 
Hall, near Elizabeth, N. J., her 
father’s home, or with Mr. Jay’s par- 
ents at Rye, in Westchester. Now 
they were to be united without inter- 
ruption for a long season; but the 
sea-voyage in those days, and the 
long separation from her parents and 
friends, were a great trial for the ten- 
derly reared young lady, and her 
courage and cheerfulness in bearing 
it were highly commendable. 

The experiences of that voyage 
were exciting. The party sailed in 
the frigate The Confederacy, on 
Oct. 20, 1779. When on the New- 
foundland Banks, a severe storm 
overtook them, snapping off the 
three masts of the ship in an incredi- 
bly short time. Jury-masts were put 
in their place, and thus the vessel 
was navigated to Martinique, in the 
West Indies. Here after ten days 
the Jay party reémbarked ina French 
frigate for Toulon, but were com- 
pelled to land at Cadiz to escape an 
English fleet. When finally Madrid 
was reached, Jay failed to obtain offi- 
cial recognition, and was unable to 
effect anything satisfactory for his 
country’s good, from the hide-bound 
despotism of the Spanish govern- 
ment. After two years of vain en- 
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deavors Jay was glad to leave Spain 
for Paris, whither he was summoned 
by Franklin to assume his part in 
the peace negotiations, Jay having 
been appointed one of the commis- 
sioners. 

Now commenced an entirely differ- 
ent mode of life for Mrs. Jay. In 
Spain it had been one of lonely and 
desolate retirement, her husband re- 
ceiving no recognition as minister, 
there was also perforce no social 
recognition for his wife. But in 
Paris she was a welcome and honored 
guest in the highest circles. Her 
beauty and intelligence made her a 
universal favorite, and none the less 
was her society sought by men of 
science and men and women of let- 
ters. Unconsciously she was being 


fitted for an eminent social career in 
her native country, which began im- 


mediately upon their return. 

On July 24, 1784, Mr..and Mrs. 
Jay arrived in New York City. Two 
months before, Jay had been ap- 
pointed by Congress, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. This position re- 
sembled closely that of Secretary of 
State under the Federal Constitution, 
or that of a Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Europe. The position being 
a permanent one, while that of Presi- 
dent of Congress, held only for one 
year, it placed Jay in reality at the 
head of the social world. He was 
the entertainer of the foreign diplo- 
mats, and thus did the honors of his 
country in a social way generally. 
In this his position both socially-and 
politically greatly resembled that of 
the great John of Barneveld and of 
the hardly less distinguished John 
De Witt, in the Dutch Republic of 
two centuries earlier. Mrs. Jay’s ex- 
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periences at Paris fitted her well for 
the part she was now called upon to 
play. The house occupied by them 
was at 133 Broadway, as the street 
was then numbered, which was wide- 
ly different from the present system, 
for the location of 133 was then 
somewhere below Wall street. It 
was a wide mansion built of grey 
stone. Here many a gay gathering 
of foreign and native notables met. 
Once a wéek, on Tuesday, the corps 
diplomatique was entertained at din- 
ner. But Mrs. Jay’s dinner lists, still 
preserved in the family, show many 
another event through the weeks and 
months of 1787 and 1788. 

When the Federal Constitution 
went into operation and Washington 
arrived upon the scene, this social 
preéminence naturally subsided. But 


Jay now became Chief Justice of the 
United States, and remained at his 


residence in Broadway. In 1794 he 
was called upon to cross the ocean 
once more and to be again separated 
from his devoted wife. Great as was 
the trial on this score, it required 
personal sacrifices of a political na- 
ture which clearly bring out the un- 
selfish patriotism of Mr. Jay. In that 
year he was appointed special envoy 
by Washington to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with England. In the 
the midst of the hot-headed agita- 
tions growing out of sympathy with 
the French Republicans and anti- 
pathy to England, no task was more 
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certain to heap obloquy and hatred 
upon the person undertaking it. Jay 
knew this full well; knew that it 
would forever debar him from at- 
taining the presidency, which other- 
wise was by no means beyond his 
reach. Yet he deliberately laid this 
sacrifice of his political future upon 
the altar of his country. 

When the treaty had been con- 
cluded, bitter abuse was poured upon 
his head, and in several cities he was 
even burned in effigy. Yet his own 
State had done him the honor ere his 
return to elect him governor. In 
1792 he had virtually been elected; 
but by some legal quirks the votes of 
two or three counties were thrown 
out and George Clinton had been re- 
elected by a small majority. The in- 
dignant people reserved their revenge 
for the next election, in 1795, when 
Jay was chosen by a large majority: 
In 1798 he was reélected, and in 1801 
he declined another nomination, and 
finally retired from public life. He 
had been preparing for this life of 
quietness and rest, by building a 
country house at Bedford in West- 
chester county. He removed thence 
at the end of his second term in 1801. 
Mrs. Jay was not permitted to enjoy 
this happy retirement for she died in 
1802. But Jay continued to reside 
here, watching the progress of the 
republic, and seeing his children 
attain to honorable positions in the 
State. In 1829 he died. 


ELLwoop JonEs. 





CHRONICLES OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS. 
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i ere aioe of gold in California, 

in 1848, was an event of such 
consequence as to constitute an epoch 
in the history of the American conti- 
nent. To the vast territory lying 
west of the Rocky Mountains, it was 
the beginning of an era; a period 
with which Pacific coast chronologists 
might properly begin their reckon- 
ings of time. It was an event prolific 
of results and far reaching in its ef- 
fects. The money marts of the 
world felt its vivifying influences, 
and representatives of all the civil- 
ized nations of the globe sought a 
share of the golden harvest which 
followed the discovery.. There have 
been other gold discoveries and other 
gatherings of fortune hunters, but 
there has been no other. discovery 
like that of the California gold fields 
and no other such invasion of any 
land by a vast army of men attracted 
from all parts of the world and all 
conditions. of life. The discovery 
itself was an accident, and _ the 
announcement of the discovery came 
to the people of the United States 
with a suddenness which was bewild- 
ering in its effects. 

It was two weeks before the signing 
of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
that James W. Marshall discovered 
the first nuggets of gold in the “tail 
race” of his millon the South Fork 
of the American River, and the news 
of the discovery was made public at 
just about the time the treaty ceding 
the territory to the United States was 
signed. It is true that the fate of the 


territory of California had been vir- 
tually settled some time before this. 
There had been a considerable influx 
of Americans, and with or without the 
consent of the Mexican government it 
had been decreed that California 
should become a part of the territory 
of the United States,and its settlement 
and development had begun to be con- 
sidered. In the latter part of the year 
1847 a census, taken under authority 
of Colonel R. B. Mason, military gov- 
ernor of the territory, showed that 
the village of San Francisco had a 
population of four hundred and fifty- 
nine, nearly one-half of which was 
made up of immigrants from various 
portions of the United States. These 
Americans came together from time 
to time to talk over the matter of 
stimulating immigration, and it was 
agreed that a statement of the advan- 
tages which California offered to the 
“husbandman, the stock raiser, and 
the artisan ” should be pgublished and 
sent back to “the States,” but no- 
body ever thought of suggesting that 
it had any mineral wealth to adver- 
tise. When this enterprise finally as- 
sumed tangible form, and a statement 
of the resources and attractions of 
the country which had been prepared 
with much care, made its appearance 
in a local newspaper, many copies of 
which were dispatched by special 
courier to the East, the gold discov- 
ery was mentioned but no stress was 
laid on the statement, because the re- 
port was not credited even in San 
Francisco. Further facts were prom- 
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ised in a subsequent edition of the 
paper, but the promised edition was 
never issued for the reason that very 
soon everybody connected with the 
paper, from the editor down to the 
printer’s devil, had joined the rush to 
the gold fields, and its publication was 
discontinued. 

To the pioneers of California the 
history of the discovery is familiar, 
but tothe general reader it is not, 
and it is of interest to recall it in this 
connection. 

To James W. Marshall and General 
John A. Sutter the world is indebted 
for the discovery. Sutter was a na- 
tive of Baden, of Swiss parentage, 
who was educated at the Military 
College of Berne and served in the 
Swiss army. In 1834 he came to the 
United States and for a time lived in 
St. Louis. Then he engaged in the 
Indian trade in New Mexico, where 
he became acquainted with some of 
the adventurous spirits who had 
crossed the plains with Captain 
Bonneville and visited California in 
1833. Fascinated by their glowing 
accounts of the Pacific Coast region, 
he organized a party at St. Louis in 
April of 1838, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, and proceeded by way of 
the Oregon trail and Columbia River 
to Fort Vancouver. From Fort Van- 
couver he sailed to the Sandwich 
Islands. where he laid before one of 
the merchants of Honolulu his plan 
for establishing a trading post and 
“raacho” in California, and received 
substantial encouragement of his 
project. From Honolulu he sailed on 
the English brig Clementine, accom- 
panied by three white men and ten 
Kanakas—who were to be employed 
on his California rancho, going first 


‘the 2nd of July, 1839. 
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to Sitka, Alaska, and from thence to 
San Francisco, where he arrived on 
Presenting 
himself next to Governor Alvarado 
at Monterey with numerous flattering 
letters of recommendation, he re- 
ceived permission to proceed with his 
retinue into the Sacramento Valley 
and settle upon any unoccupied tract 
of land, to which he was to be given 
title at the end of a year, conditioned 
upon his having become a Mexican 
citizen. Thus it came about that this 
picturesque Swiss adventurer pene- 
trated the region which was to be- 
come known all over the world a few 
years later. On the south bank of 
the American River, two miles above 
its junction with Sacramento, he ef- 
fected a settlement and built what be- 
came known as Sutter’s’ Fort. The 
Fort was an inclosure of an acre or 
two surrounded by a wall twenty feet 
high, inside of which were a store- 
house, shops, and places of abode for 
Sutter and his dependants. The 
place soon became an important trad- 
ing post for the Indians, trappers and 
hunters, and Sutter also engaged 
somewhat extensively in farming and 
stock raising. He was surrounded 
by asmall army of servants and em- 
ployees, and here he livedin 1847, 
cherishing many ambitious projects 
for the extension of his influence 
and the betterment of his fortunes. 
Among others things, when the 
Americans began coming into the 
territory, and lumber becamea neces- 
sity in the erection of buildings such 
as they had been accustomed to live 
in, he conceived the idea of building a 
saw mill in the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains at a point where 
pine timber and water power could 
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be obtained, and which would be 
accessible from his settlement, which 
he called “New Helvetia” and 
also from other settlements on the 
Sacramento River and San Francisco 
Bay. In this enterprise he associated 
with himself James W. Marshall, a 
native of New Jersey, who had emi- 


grated to Kansas in 1833 and to Cali- 


fornia in 1844. Marshall was a wagon- 
maker by. trade, but when occasion 
required could do a clever job of car- 
pentering, and he. proposed to Sutter 
to find a suitable location fora mill, 
and to build and operate it for a 
share of the lumber product, Sutter 
to furnish the capital necessary for 
the work. A partnership was formed 
on this basis and within a month 
Marshall reported that he had found 
a suitable location for the mill on the 
South Fork of the American River at 
what is now Coloma—forty-five miles 
in a direct line and sixty miles 
by trail north-east of Sacramento. 
By the middle of January, 1848, he 
had completed the mill and was about 
to put it in operation, when he dis- 
covered that the “tail race” was not 
deep enough to carry off the waste 
water. To deepen this channel the 
flood gates were opened and a swift 
current was allowed to flow through 
it. One morning Marshall visited 
the mill to note the result of his ex- 
periment, to find that the race had 
been both deepened and widened and 
that all he desired had been accom- 
plished. A bar which had formed at 
the mouth of the ditch attracted his 
attention and in this deposit of gravel 
and sand he found numerous bright 
- yellow particles, which he thought it 
worth his while to examine more 
closely. He knew little about gold in 
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its native state, but the few tests of 
which he had any knowledge were 
applied and confirmed the impression 
that he had madea valuable discov- 
ery. Sutter was informed of the dis- 
covery, and together he and Marshall 
visited the little sand bar which was 
to yield up the secret of the Sierras. 
On the occasion of this visit, Sutter 
picked up several nuggets of gold, 
from which he afterward had made a 
massive ring, on the inside of which 
was inscribed “ the first gold, discov- 
ered in January, 1848.” 

Anticipating the excitement which 
would follow an announcement of the 
discovery, Sutter made an effort to 
keep the matter secret until he had 
pushed to completion some enter- 
prises which he had under way, and 
which he feared would be injuriously 
affected by it. The secret was one, 
however, which could not be kept, 
and in a few days it was out. Then 
everyone started on the hunt for gold. 
Sutter’s employes deserted him; a 
grist mill which he had commenced 
to build was left unfinished; hides 
were left to rot in the vats of his tan- 
nery, the shops in the fort were aban- 
doned and Sutter himself soon started 
for the mines with a wagon train 
loaded with provisions and accom- 
panied by a hundred Indians and 
fifty Sandwich Island Kanakas. 

In February the first gold was car- 
ried to San Francisco and shown to 
Isaac Humphrey who had had experi- 
ence as a gold miner in Georgia. Re- 
turning with the miner who had ex- 
hibited to him the precious metal, 
Humphrey began washing out gold, 
and other San Franciscans soon fol- 
lowed his example. On the 2sth of 
March the California Star, a newspaper 
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of San Francisco, announced that 
gold dust had become an article of 
traffic at Sutter’s Fort. A little later 
it began coming into San Francisco, 
and the excitement there became in- 
tense. The entire population of the 
place turned gold hunters. Offices, 
stores, shops and ranches were 
abandoned and from Monterey to 
Portland, the Pacific Coast region re- 
sounded with the cry of gold. At 
that time Portland, Oregon, was a 
thrifty young town of mucli promise. 
A miner made his way upthere from 
the newly discovered gold fields, and 
shaking a bag of gold dust in the face 
of a Portland merchant said to him: 
“Here’s what will depopulate your 
town.” It did depopulate the Oregon 
metropolis for a time and it was 
years before it recovered from the 
effects of having the tide of immigra- 
tion turned toward California. 

By midsummer the government of- 
ficials of California had become con- 
vinced that the gold fields were of 
extraordinary richness, and the an- 
nouncement was semi-officially con- 
veyed to James Buchanan, then 
Secretary of State at Washington. 
Governor Richard B. Mason visited 
the mines in July and was shown a 
trench one hundred yards long, four 
feet wide, and two feet deep, out of 
which seventeen thousand dollars 
had been taken in a week’s time. 
Another ditch was pointed out to 
him which had yielded twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and every man he met 
was the possessor of a bag of gold 
dust. There were then about four 
thousand men scattered through the 
mining region, and Governor Mason 
estimated that from thirty to fifty 
thousand dollars worth of gold was 
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being taken out every day. He 
transmitted to Washington. a report 
of his investigation, which reached 
the capital in time to be laid before 
Congress when it convened in De- 
cember, by President Polk. In the 
preceding September a somewhat ex- 
tended notice of the gold discovery 
had first been published in the Atlan- 
tic States, in the Baltimore Sun. 
Private letters had during the sum- 
mer brought the same information, 
and the statements contained in 
President Polk's message were looked 
upon as official confirmation of re- 
ports which had previously been re- 
ceived with many grains of allowance. 
Given this color of authoritative and 
reliable information, the newspapers 
of the eastern States spread the news 
of the gold discovery, and very soon 
the talk of California and its gold 
fields was heard everywhere. Then 
began that unparalleled rush of for- 
tune hunters which has been termed 
by a Pacific coast historian “the 
spectacle of the age.” Vessels of 
all kinds which could be picked up 
along the Atlantic coast were char- 
tered to make the voyage around 
Cape Horn or to carry passengers to 
the Isthmus of Panama, while in the 
western States, companies were or- 
ganized and wagon trains made up 
for crossing the plains and reaching 
the gold fields by “the overland 
route.” By the middle of the winter 
of 1848-49 one hundred vessels, car- 
rying eight thousand people, had 
sailed from Atlantic ports for Cali- 
fornia, and in June of 1849 these 
emigrant ships began sailing through 
the Golden Gate and landing at San 
Francisco. Within nine months two 
hundred and thirty-three of these 








vessels arrived in San Francisco, 
while. three hundred and sixteen ar- 
rived from other than Atlantic coast 
ports. Immigrants came from the 
South and Central American States, 
from the Sandwich and South Sea 
Islands and from every quarter of 
the globe. The vessels sailed into 
San Francisco Bay where many of 
them were abandoned, everybody on 
board including the crews, seeking 
the gold fields. Some of the aban- 
doned vessels were run aground on 
the mud flats, to be used as store 
rooms and warehouses, while others 
tugged at their anchors for years, 
out of the way of travel, to remind 
visitors to San Francisco of the great- 
est craze for gold the world has ever 
known. 

In the spring of 1849 the grand 
march of adventurers across the 
plains began, and by this route forty- 
two thousand immigrants entered 
California within a year, thirty-three 
thousand of them being Americans. 
The immigrants by sea during the 
year numbered thirty-five thousand, 
of whom twenty-three thousand were 
Americans. 

The beginning of the year 1850 
found California with an estimated 
white population of one hundred 
thousand people, and it was this 
population which laid the foundation 
of the present magnificent common- 
wealth. As Jason gathered about 
him “the choicest heroes in all 
Greece” to go with him in search of 
the golden fleece, so the choicest 
spirits gathered from all parts of the 
United States, to wrest from mother 
earth her golden treasures in Califor- 
nia. For a time lawyers, doctors, 


merchants, mechanics, men trained 
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to all the different vocations of life 
wrought side by side with pick and 
shovel in pursuit of the same object 
and with little thought of anything 
else. The chaotic social conditions 
which® prevailed in the beginning, 
however, could not long be contin- 
ued. Order must be evolved and 
government established, under con- 
ditions differing materially from those 
which had existed in connection with 
the settlement of any other portion 
of the United States. To this the 
gold hunters turned a share of their 
attention. They became builders of 
a new civilization, creators of new 
towns and cities, and organizers of a 
new State. Their experiences were 
unique, their adventures thrilling, 
their quarrels bitter, their friendships 
sincere, and, all things considered, no 
more picturesque and _ interesting 
characters than the California pio- 
neers have been grouped together in 
the western hemisphere. 

Within the past few years, efforts 
have been made to bring together 
the California pioneers residing in 
different portions of the United 
States, to unite them in associations 
designed to preserve the records of 
their experiences and achievements, 
and to promote the fraternal feeling 
which should always exist between 
those who have shared like perils and 
participated in like adventures. 

The Western Association of Califor- 
nia Pioneers, with headquarters at the 
Grand Pacific Hotei in Chicago, was 
organized, in pursuance of this idea, 
in January of 1890, and within the 
coming year will most likely be in- 
strumental in bringing about more 
reunions of the surviving “gold hun- 
ters” than any similar organization 
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has been able to bring about, through 
giving special attention to this class 
of visitors to the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. It is an admirable organization 
of silver-haired gentlemen, who, not- 
withstanding the hardships of their 
early lives appear to have lived pros- 
perously and to be growing old with 
becoming grace. 

Chas. P. Jackson, born in Sheldon, 
Genesee county, New York, June 4th, 
1820, is president of the association. 
He is a great-grandson of Michael 
Jackson, who served on the staff of 
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General Phineas Lyman at Crown 
Point in 1756, and his grandfather 
served under Ethan Allen during the 
war of the Revolution. On the 
mother’s side he is a descendent of 
the noted Sir John Pringle of Scot- 
land. 

In 1842 Mr. Jackson married Miss 
Seraph S. Hamilton of Aurora, New 
York, and in 1843 removed to In- 
diana where he engaged for some 
years in merchandising. In 1849 he 
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went to California in company with 


a dozen other Indianians, going 
by way of New Orleans. At New 
Orleans the party took passage on a 
schooner for Chagres reaching their. 
destination in eleven days. Arriving 
at Panama they found it impossible 
to get passage on a steamer to San 


‘Francisco within forty days from the 


date of their arrival, and chartered 
the old whale ship “Kingston,” the 
captain agreeing to carry them to 
California for a consideration of $150 
each on condition that they furnished 
one hundred and fifty passengers. 
The provisions supplied to passen- 
gers on this voyage having been 
taken aboard two years before at 
Boston, and consisting mainly of 
worm-eaten hard tack, pork and 
beef, was not of the most palatable 
kind, and the voyage could hardly 
have been regarded as a pleasure 
trip. The vessel landed in San Fran- 
cisco March roth, 1850, and two or 
three days later Mr. Jackson and his 
friends proceeded to Sacramento. 
There they purchased a supply of 
provisions and a miner’s outfit— 
which left them with a cash capital 
reduced to twenty-five cents—and 
made haste to begin work in the 
mines. Seven dollars worth of gold 
was the net proceeds of their first 
day’s work and they were encouraged. 
Shifting from their first location they 
went to Green Springs, where an in- 
cident occurred which, Mr. Jackson 
says “shows how easy it is for one to 
adapt himself to the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded,” Before 
leaving home he had laid in a supply 
of medicines for his party which he 
had administered with such success . 
that “the boys had gotten into the 
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habit of calling him Doctor.” One 
morning a man stopped in the camp 
at Green Springs who was on his 
way to Sacramento to consult a phy- 
sician. Hearing Mr. Jackson called 
doctor by his associates, he insisted 
that he should prescribe for him. 
Diagnosing the case as intermittent 
fever—not unlike the “ague” with 
which he had been familiar in In- 
diana—the camp doctor prescribed 
an entirely satisfactory remedy and 
received a fee of twenty-five dollars 
for his services. 

Subsequently the party of which 
he was a member visited Hangtown, 
Coloma, Georgetown, Mameluke 
Hill and numerous other localities 
without finding the abundance of 
the precious metal which they had 
hoped for. 


Returning to Sacramen- 
to they turned their attention in an- 
other direction and for a time did a 
thriving business as contractors and 


builders. Then they entered into a 
speculation which promised magnifi- 
cent results. Hay was selling at 
Coloma at $200 per ton, and they 
proposed to supply the demand, bor- 
rowing five hundred dollars of needed 
capital at an interest rate of twenty 
per cent per month. The prices paid 
for the outfit necessary for engaging 
in this enterprise are interesting. 
Five oxen and a wagon cost them 
one thousand dollars; a hand. rake 
sixteen dollars; a pitchfork twelve 
dollars, and a whetstone eight dol- 
lars. The enterprise failed on ac- 
count of the sickness of Mr. Jackson. 

Notwithstanding the discourage- 
ments he met with he returned to 
Indiana in the fall of 1850, closed up 
his business affairs there and went 


again to California where he was 
8 
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joined by his wife in 1852. Locating 
in Hangtown—now Placerville—he 
engaged in mining and merchand- 
ising until 1854 when he became agent 
of the Adams Express Co. at Eldo- 
rado. In 1885, in company with 
others he organized the Pacific Ex- 
press Co. This business was sold to 
Wells, Fargo & Co. after a time, and 
Mr. Jackson then organized Jackson’s 
Express Co., being at the same time 
engaged in the miners’ supply trade 
and also one of the largest purchasers 
of gold dust in the State. He was 
one of the organizers of the Placer- 
ville and Sacramento Valley Rail- 
road enterprise, and served as a 
member of the first board of direc- 
tors which sought to make this a link 
in the Pacific Railway system. 

At a later date he engaged exten- 
sively in the manufacture of wines 
and brandies and put out a large 
vineyard at Eldorado. In this con- 
nection he built up a Chicago wine 
house which was destroyed by the 
fire of 1871, entailing heavy financial 
loss. Since 1868 he has resided in 
Chicago, and in 1880 became presi- 
dent of the Jackson Refrigerator Com- 
pany, manufacturers of a refrigerator 
of which he was inventor and pat- 
entee. 

His first wife died in California in 
1862, and in 1863 he married Miss 
Elizabeth Higgins of San Francisco. 
A son and daughter by the deceased 
wife and two adopted daughters are 
the other members of Mr. Jackson’s 
family. 

Addison Ballard, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western Association of 
California Pioneers was born in War- 
ren County, Ohio, in November of 
1822, a son of Thomas and Sally 
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(Lewis) Ballard. Born a Quaker 
religiously and a Whig politically he 
has clung to the fundamental princi- 
ples of these respective schools of 
religion and politics, drifting easily 
and naturally into the Republican 
party, and becoming conspicuous in 
the counsels of that party in later 
years in Chicago. He began the 
battle of life early, to use his own 
phrase “boxing the compass up and 
down the Little Miami Valley, work- 
ing as a farm laborer sixteen hours a 


COL, WILLIAM N. BALLARD. 


day, six days a week, at from four to 
ten dollars a month.” In 1841 he 
went to La Porte, Indiana, where he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, laid by 
a few hundred dollars and in the fall 
of 1849 started for California, going 
by way of New York and by steamer 
to Chagres on the Isthmus. With 
from eight hundred to one thousand 
other Americans he went ashore there, 
landing on an almost barren beach 
“among monkeys, baboons, parrots, 


lizards, alligators and naked natives, 
all speaking—so far as its intelligi- 
bility to the Americans was concerned 
—the same language. Crossing the 
Isthmus he took passage on the Brit- 
ish bark Circasian January roth, 1850, 
and landed in San Francisco early in 
March. Carrying his “kit” of car- 
penter’s tools with him he proceeded 
to Sacramento. There he added 
mining tools to his outfit and started 
for the mines. Ten miles east of 
Sacramento he struck a job of car- 
pentering, the wages being ten dol- 
lars per day “rain or shine,” and be- 
gan to think well of the country. 
Parting company here with a friend 
he proceeded on his way toward 
Hangtown on foot, receiving ten dol- 
lars per day for helping to drive what 
they called in that country “a beef 
critter,” part of the way. He en- 
gaged at mining for a time at Kel- 
sey'’s “doing fairly well,” and then 
returned to Sacramento where he 
became foreman of a gang of carpen- 
ters at wages of sixteen dollars per 
day and board. 

Thrift, energy, and intense activity 
were natural endowments of Mr. 
Ballard, and in the fall of 1850 he 
had accumulated a snug sum of 
money with which he returned to the 
east, to become a little later one of 
the pioneer citizens of Chicago, and 
a substantial contributor to the 
growth and prosperity of the city 
with which he has since been officially 
and otherwise prominently identified. 

Col. William Newell Brainard, a 
son of Jonathan and Sally (Gage) 
Brainard was born in De Ruyter. 
New York State, January 8th, 1823, 
He was brought up on a farm, edu- 
cated at De Ruyter Institute, and 
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studied law for a time, but in 1846 
engaged in the forwarding business 
at Rome, New York. 

In October of 1850 he sailed from 
New York on the Pacific Mail steam- 
ship Georgia, and was landed at 
Chagres with four hundred other pas- 
sengers. Col. Brainard was one of a 
party of ten who chartered a canoe 
dug out of a mahogany log, and with 
a picturesque crew of five naked na- 
tives made their way from Chagres to 
Gorgonia, From Gorgonia to Pana- 
ma a distance of twenty-five miles— 
the gold hunters of this party walked, 
while their baggage was transported 
on pack-mules. Col. Brainard suffered 
from an attack of “ Panama Fever” 
but arrived in San Francisco in fairly 
good health in December of 1850. A 
few weeks later found him engaged 
in mining at the “ Condemned Bar” 
on the north Fork of the American 
river, thirty-five miles from Sacra- 
mento, realizing ten to fifteen dollars 
per day for his work. Compelled by 
lingering reminders of the Panama 
fever to abandon the “diggings” he 
went to Sacramento where he engaged 
in the produce business. In 1858 he 
made a trip back to the States via 
Nicaraugua route, and in company 
with other gentlemen sent a herd of 
cattle across the plains to California, 
he himself returning by way of New 
York and the Isthmus of Panama. 
In New York he married Miss Melin- 
da B. Coley, who accompanied him to 
California. He continued to reside 
in Sacramento until 1857, serving one 
year as treasurer of the city. Return- 
ing to New York state in the latter 
part of that year he removed to Chi- 
cago in 1858, became a member of the 
Board of Trade and has been identi- 
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fied with the grain trade since that 
time. He was vice-president and act- 
ing president of the Board in 1872, 
served as Illinois Canal Commissioner 
from 1873 to 1878, and as Railroad 
and Ware-house Commissioner of 
Illinois from 1883 to 1885. 

The summer of 1860 he spent in the 
mining regions of Colorado and be- 
came acquainted with many of the 
noted characters among the pioneers 
of that region. His life has been re- 
plete with interesting experience, and 
while living on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Rocky Mountain region he 
formed the acquaintance of many of 
the men whose names have since be- 
come famous. Among these were 
General W. T. Sherman, John C. Fre- 
mont, John A. Sutter, John C. Bid- 
well, John E. Wool, John D. Stevenson, 
J. W. Denver, Lieutenant Derby, Kit 
Carson, “Jim” Beckworth and Jim 
Baker—famous as scouts and Indian 
fighters—David C. Brodrick, John 
Bigler, General M. G. Valejo, Col. E. 
D. Baker, Leland Stanford, and many 
others less widely known but active 
in building up the civilization‘of the 
far west. 

John B. Kerr Secretary of the West- 
ern Association of California Pio- 
neers is the “boy member” of the 
association. 

Born in Scioto County, Ohio, Sept. 
15th, 1847 he is the son of Dr. Wm. R. 
Kerr, who served as a member of the 
Ohio legislature in 1847-48, caught 
the “gold fever” a little later and 
early in 1849 started overland for 
California, his family accompanying 
him. Ox teams were procured and 
wagon trains fitted out in Illinois and 
Missouri, the company which Dr. Kerr 
and‘ his family joined being headed 





by Governor Edwards of the last 
named state. John B. Kerr does not 
claim, even when in his most reminis- 
cent moods, to have any very vivid 
recollection: of the trip across the 
plains, but tradition runneth to the 
effect that he was “up in arms” the 
greater portion of the time. Travel- 


ing by way of Salt Lake and thence 
by the southern route, the party made 
its entree into California at San Diego. 
Mr. Kerr grew to manhood in Cali- 
fornia and never visited the East un- 
til he was twenty-five years of age. 


JOHN B, KERR. 


Coming to Chicago shortly after 
the fire of 1871 he was married here, 
and appointed by Hon. Joseph Medill, 
then mayor of the city, to a position 
in the old Board of Public Works. 
Becoming an expert in the work of 
the department with which he was con- 
nected he has since been retained by 
all administrations and has nearly 
rounded out twenty-one years in the 
public service. 

George W. Hotchkiss a native of 
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New Haven, Connecticut sailed from 
Philadelphia May 4th, 1849 for the 
promised land where gold was to be 
had for the digging. The good ship 
“Susan G. Owen "—Capt. Barclay— 
was 154 days in the passage, stopping 
a week at Rio Janeiro and a week at 
Valparaiso. The trip was prolific of 
incidents, chief of which was a mutiny 
among the crew who under the lead- 
ership of an American born, but 
Brazilian naturalized slave captain, 
made an attempt to run the vessel on 
to Cape Frio with intent to save the 
valuable cargo and utilize it in fitting 
out a slaver. The plan miscarried, 
the mutiny was quelled by aid of the 
passengers—of whom there were over 
zoo—and the mutineers put in irons 
until on arrival at Rio Janeiro they 
were handed over to the custody of 
an Admiral of the Navy then rendez- 
vousing at that port. The leader 
claiming Brazilian protection was 
turned over to the civil authorities 
and sailed out of port in command of 
another slave vessel before the Susan 
G. Owens was ready todepart, Dur- 
ing the stay at Rio, Mr. Hotchkiss in 
company with a fellow passenger 
spent much time in the Emperor’s 
garden, and exchanging salutations 
each day with a polite young man who 
appeared to enjoy the grounds, were 
finally approached one day by the 
gardener, who in broken English in- 
formed them that his Majesty the Em- 
peror had instructed him to show the 
young gentlemen all through the gar- 
dens and the green houses. The 
young gentleman whom they had met 
each day was his Majesty Dom Pedro. 

The passage around the horn was 
made with all studding sails set, but 
a few days later the heaviest gale of 
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the voyage—a norther—was expe- 
rienced, yet with but slight damage, 
although great fear among the pas- 
sengers. When within 1000 miles of 
San Francisco a whaler was spoken 
three years out, and with no word of 
news from the United States during 
all the time. They had not heard of 
the end of the Mexican war, nor of 
Taylor's election to the presidency, 
nor of his death, of the acquisition of 
California, nor the finding of gold, 
and as the facts were related while 
the two vessels sailed along together, 
the Captain of the Whaler became 
nervous lest the two should come 
close enough together for his men to 
jump aboard the “ Owen” and desert 
him. The Susan G. Owen arrived at 
San Francisco Oct. 5th 1849, and 
within forty-eight hours young 
Hotchkiss had engaged as a clerk for 
Scranton & Smith, Sacramento at $50 
for the first month and $100 a month 
for four months. San Francisco was 
then a city of cloth, every tent appar- 
ently a gambling house, and tents of 
any reasonable size renting readily at 
from $1200 to $2000 a month. Arriv- 
ing at Sacramento he assisted in the 
erection of a story-and-a-half frame 
store which his employers had shipped 
with their goods from New Haven. 
This was the second frame building 
in Sacramento and was on J Street 
near Third nearly opposite the first 
frame which was known as the “ Gel- 
ston” building. In the completion of 
the building more lumber was neces- 
sary and young Hotchkiss having 
clerked in his father’s lumber yard in 
New Haven was sent out to purchase 
it, paying $500 per thousand feet, mill 
run. The stock of the store consisted 
of everything eatable, wearable or 
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drinkable. Groceries, provisions, some 
dry goods (not many in request ex- 
cept for ‘coarse shirts or bags), boots 
and shoes, crockery and hardware and 
liquors. The currency was gold dust, 
it being left to the merchant to take 
out enough to pay for a purchase. 
Boots brought $50 per pair, pork $75 to 
$100 per barrel, flour the same and 
everything in like proportion. Hotch- 
kiss was cook and clerk and with wages 
raised to $300 per month, remained, 
with the firm for some months, It 


GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS. 


was during this time that the great 
flood of 1849-50 occurred, burying the 
city from three to ten feet under 
water. In the spring of 1850 he made 
a trip into the Mountains; formed a 
partnership and established a ranch, 
including a store and ten-pin alley in 
what is still known as Greenwood 
Valley. Making money rather rapid- 
ly and being a trifle homesick and 
considerably love-sick he joined his 
partner in the investment of all their 
savings in a dam on the north Fork 
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of the American River, and took a 
trip back to Connecticut, expecting 
soon to receive heavy dividends and 
to return. He landed at his father’s 
home with but twenty-five cents left 
of an outfit costing $800 and earnings 
of $3000 and two months later learned 
that he had been fortunate to save 
enough to reach home on. The dam 
had been finished and one day’s work 
resulted in a “clean up” of $6000, but 
the next morning neither dam nor 
tools could be found. The backed- 
up waters had destroyed the dam. 
He never got adividend. In the win- 
ter of 1852 Mr. Hotchkiss, now of age, 
.joined his brother-in-law at Port 


Dover, Canada, and remained there 
until the breaking out of the rebellion 
destroyed his business, and he re- 
moved to Bay City, Michigan where 
he remained until 1878 in lumber 


buying, selling, inspecting and manu- 
facturing. Through failing health 
and inability to attend to his business 
of lumbering, in 1870 he began writ- 
ing for the press, editing the Saginaw 
Courier (daily) and becoming con- 
nected with Henry S. Dow in estab- 
lishing the “Lumberman’s Gazette,” 
the first publication ever devoted to 
the lumber interest. A few years 
later he was editor of the Bay City 
“Tribune ” an evening daily, in con- 
nection with the Lumberman’s 
Gazette. _ Removing to Chicago in 


1878, he the following year wrote the 
“ Lumberman’s Hand-Book of Inspec- 
tion,” a work which attained an enor- 
mous circulation and was accepted as 
an authority by the trade. In 1879 
he became associated with the North 
Western Lumberman of Chicago, and 
in 1881 was elected secretary of the 
Lumberman’s Exchange of Chicago, 
the next in importance of the trade 
organizations, to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This office he held for six 
years during which time he assisted 
in the compilation of a set of rules 
for the inspection of hard-wood lum- 
ber which were the first written rules 
of the trade, and the basis of all rules 
since promulgated in the different 
markets of the country. In 1887 Mr. 
Hotchkiss resigned his secretaryship 
of the Exchange and became president 
and editor of the Lumber trade Jour- 
nal. In 1891 he was elected secretary 
of the Western Association of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers, which position he 
was compelled to relinquish in 1892 
on account of failing health. 

A Presbyterian and a Democrat he 
is an outspoken and aggressive mem- 
ber of both bodies, religious and 
political, but has never aspired to of- 
fice in either connection. 

Married in 1856 to Miss Elizabeth 
St John of Elisworth, Conn. ason and 
daughter are the offspring of a happy 
union. 


Howarp Louis ConarD. 
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IKE’S Peak is unrivaled among 
American mountains. It has a 
more prominent place in the story of 
the exploration and occupation of the 
Great West than any other name. It 
was invested for many years with a 
marvelous nimbus by reason of the 
tales of hunters, prospectors and 
frontiersmen, and it represented in the 
imagination of those whose thoughts 
then turned to the Rocky Mountains 
something more than a towering 
snow-clad, cloud-piercing summit. 


It stood in the fancy of at least a 
generation of Americans as the signal 
and dominant feature of a vast, un- 
known and captivating region. 


Be- 
fore the land west of the. Missouri 
was mapped, before the territories 
were bounded and named, Pike’s 
Peak was adopted as the unofficial 
designation of that section of the 
country. Thousands of eager pioneers 
moving to the mysterious west, 
painted Pike’s Peak on the white 
covers of their wagons. To the 
mind’s eye of many a sanguine ad- 
venturer in that multitude which 
streamed to subdue, occupy and de- 
velop the new land, the star of empire 
appeared above this illustrious pin- 
nacle, alluring him and guiding him. 
The mining excitment of 1859. to 
which the name of Pike’s Peak is at- 
tached was but a part of the west- 
ward movement to which it served as 
a beacon. The first railroads pro- 
jected west of the Missouri aimed for 
Pike’s Peak. Their charter names 
indicate the indefinite but popular 


notion of a western terminus. “The 
Atchison and Pike’s Peak,” and the 
“St. Josephs & Pike’s Peak” Rail- 
roads were never completed, but they 
existed long enough to receive liberal 
land grants, and to be absorbed by 
more vigorous lines. 

The historical associations and 
sentiments connected with Pike’s 
Peak would make it the most inter- 
esting of American mountains, but its 
commanding position also entitles it 
to this distinction. It stands con- 
spicuous where the first mighty up- 
heaval from the great plains occurs. 
Other peaks of the Rockies are said to 
rise a few feet higher than its summit, 
but they rise with other peaks about 
them within the range, which is five 
hundred miles broad. The views 
from their tops are not so wide and 
diversified, neither can they be looked 
up to from a plain, spreading beyond 
the limit of vision. 

It is fitting that the Peak should 
bear the name of him who first des- 
cribed it to English-speaking people. 
It is difficult to conceive the total 
ignorance of the character and features 
of this portion of the earths surface 
when in 1806 Major Zebulon M. Pike 
set out on his historic expedition. 
This is the title of his book: 

“Expedition through the Western 
Parts of Lousiana, to the sources of 
Arkansaw, Kans., La Platte and 
Pierre Jaun Rivers.” 

Even the Spaniards who centuries 
earlier had explored and taken pos- 
session of New Mexico had not . 
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thought it*worth while to extend 
their researches or their rule to the 
neighborhood of this mountain. The 
climate was too rigorous, the soil too 
sterile to attract them. Moreover 
there were there no sedentary popu- 
lation to be robbed and enslaved by 
them. It was a veritable serra incognita. 
The whole range of mountains in this 
region is represented, indefinitly on 
Humboldt’s map of New Spain, 1803, 
and is called “Sierra Verde.” The 
hardships which Pike and his men 
endured are almost inconceivable. A 
government expedition in those days 
was not elaborately equipped with 
clothing, provisions and means of 
transportation and defense. Pike 
and his men were starved and frozen, 
plundered by Indians and finally tak- 
en prisoners by the Spaniards. They 
were but sorry representatives of the 
young United states, and the poverty 
and wretchedness of these captured ex- 
plorers gave cause for the contempt 
which the Mexicans and their Spanish 
rulers long felt for the new English 
Republic on the Atlantic coast. 

It was November 13, 1806, that Ma- 
jor Pike records he saw a light blue 
‘cloud which he concluded to be a 
mountain. He says, “ When our small 
party arrived on the hill they with 
one accord gave three cheers to the 
Mexican Mountains.” 

On the 17th they “marched with 
an idea of arriving at the mountains 
but at night found no visible differ- 
ence in their appearance.” In fact 
Pike's journal shows that he traveled 
for ten days and 144 miles after the 
first sight of the Peak before arriving 
near its base. He attempted the 
ascent November 27th accompanied 
by Doctor Robinson and Privates 
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Miller and Brown. It was cold. The 
thermometer (Reaumer) marked 4’, 
which is equivalent to 23° of Fahren- 
heit. There was deep snow. The 
soldiers had only light overalls on 
and no stockings. It is probable from 
what Major Pike says elsewhere in his 
journal that he was not much better 
clad. It is not wonderful that the 
party did not reach the summit. They 
gained the top of what is now known 
as Cheyenne Mountain where the snow 
was “middle deep.” Thence they 
saw a discouraging prospect. Pike’s 
observation of the great mountain is 
given thus: 

“The summit of the Grand Peak 
which was entirely bare of vegetation 
and covered with snow now appeared 
at the distance of 15 or 16 miles from 
us and as high again as what we had 
ascended, and would have taken a 
whole days march to have arrived at 
its base, whence I believe no human be- 
ing could have ascended to its pin- 
nacle.” 

His instruments were somewhat 
defective, or his circumstances not 
adapted for accurate computation as 
appears by the following: 

“The perpendicular height of the 
mountain from the level of the prairie 
was 10,581 feet, and admitting that 
the prairie was 8,000 feet from the 
level of the sea, it would make the 
elevation of this Peak 18,581 feet.” 

Captain Pike probably had no idea 
that he immortalized himself when 
he gazed upon the mountain which 
perpetuates his name. His pluck and 
endurance deserved this reward, even 
if he did not succeed in climbing 
where to-day summer excursionists 
gather by hundreds. He and his 
party retraced their steps and at the 
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foot of the mountain under shelter 
of arock “all four made a meal on 
one partridge and a piece of deer’s 
rib, the first they had eaten in twenty 
four hours.” 

Pike says, “the mountain is so re- 
markable as to be known to all the 
savage nations for hundreds of miles 
around, and to be spoken of with ad- 
miration by the Spaniards of New 
Mexico, and was the bounds of their 
travels North West.. Indeed in our 
wanderings in the mountains it was 
never out of our sight (except when in 
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ation. But Major Long drew con- 
clusions concerning the country, 
west of the Missouri, which now are 
only laugh-provoking. He says in 
his report: 

“In regard to this extensive sec- 
tion of the country we do not hesitate 
in giving the opinion that it is almost 
wholly unfit for cultivation, and of 
course uninhabitable by a people de- 
pending upon agriculture for subsist- 
ence.” . 

This official opinion had an influ- 
ence in retarding the settlement of 
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a valley) from the 14th of November 
to the 27th of January.” 

Posterity has persisted in calling 
the great peak after the discoverer, 
although an official attempt was sub- 
sequently made to christen it after 
him who first succeeded in attaining 
its summit. 

The first ascent of Pike’s Peak was 
made July 13, 1820. Major S. H. 
Long was sent by John C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War in 1819 in charge of 
“an expedition from Pittsburg to the 
Rocky Mountains.” Major Long’s 
party was well supplied with stores 
and means of transportation. I¢ 
traveled comfortably and secured 
much _ valuable scientific inform- 


the great west, It fostered if it did 
not originate the idea of the great ~ 
American desert, which on maps of 
the United States fifty years ago des- 
ignated the region where are now 
the prolific corn fields of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

July 13, 1820, Major Long’s party 
encamped near the present site of 
Colorado Springs. Dr. Edwin James 


the botanist and geologist of the Ex- 


pedition, with two men and a guide 
(names not given), and one Harris a 
volunteer started to ascend what is 
designated in Dr. James journal as 
“the highest peak.” Either the Peak 
was not then called by Pike’s name, 
or Major Long and his subordinate 
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had: already formed the design of re- 
naming it. 

Dr. James’ narration is circum- 
stantial and in the main will be rec- 
ognized as correct by any one famil- 
iar with the mountain to-day. It is 
worth reproducing in part. Having 
passed the Mineral Springs the route 
must have been along or near Engel- 
man’s Cafion, where now the Pike’s 
Peak railroad runs. 

Dr. James says: “In ascending, we 
found the surface in many places 
covered with this loose and crumbled 
granite, rolling from under our feet, 
and rendering the ascent extremely 
difficult. We began to credit the as- 
' sertions of the guide, who had con- 
ducted us to the foot of the Peak; 
and left us with the assurance that 
the whole of the mountain to its sum- 
mit, was covered with loose’sand and 
gravel, so that though many attempts 
had been made by the Indians and by 
hunters to ascend it, none had ever 
proved successful. We passed several 
of these tracts, not without some ap- 
prehension for our lives, as there was 
danger when the foot-hold was once 
lost of sliding down, and being 
thrown over precipices. 

“After clambering with extreme 
fatigue over about two miles, in which 
several of these dangerous places oc- 
curred, we halted at sunset in a small 
cluster of fir trees. We could not, 
however, find a piece of even ground 
large enough to lie down upon, and 
were under the necessity of securing 
ourselves from rolling into the brook, 
near which we encamped, by means of 
a pole placed against twotrees. In this 
situation we passed an uneasy night, 
and, though the mercury fell only to 
54°, felt some inconvenience from cold. 
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“On the morning of the 14th, as 
soon as daylight appeared, having 
suspended in a tree, whatever articles 
of clothing could be dispensed with, 
our blankets and provisions, except 
about three pounds of bison flesh, we 
continued the ascent, hoping to be 
able to reach the summit of the Peak, 
and return to the same camp in the 
evening. After passing about half a 
mile of rugged and difficult traveling, 
like that of the preceding day, we 
crossed a deep chasm, opening to- 
wards the bed of the small stream we 
had hitherto ascended, and following 
the summit of the ridge between 
these, found the way less difficult and 
dangerous. 

“Having passed a level tract of 
several acres, covered with the aspen, 
poplar, a few birches and pines, we 
arrived at a small stream running 
towards the south, nearly parallel to 
the base of the conic part of the 
mountain, which forms the summit 
of the Peak. From this spot we 
could distinctly see almost the whole 
of the Peak, its lower half thinly clad 
with pines, junipers, and other ever- 
green trees; the upper a naked conic 
pile of yellowish rocks, surmounted 
here and there with broad patches of 
snow; but the summit appeared so 
distant, and the ascent so steep, that 
we despaired of accomplishing the 
ascent, and returning on the same day. 


“The day was agreeably bright 
and calm, As we ascended rapidly, 
a manifest change of temperature 
was perceptible, and before we 
reached the outskirts of the timber, a 
little wind was felt from the northeast. 


“The boundary of the region of 
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forests, is a defined line encircling 
the peak which, when seen from the 
plain, appeared near the summit, but 
when we arrived at it, a greater part 
of the whole elevation of the moun- 
tain, seemed still before us. Above 
the timber the ascent is steeper, but 
less difficult than below, the surface 
being so highly inclined, that the 
large masses when loosened roll down 
meeting no obstruction, until they 
arrive at the commencement of the 
timber. The red cedar and the fiex- 
ile pine, are the trees which appear 
at the greatest elevation. These are 
small, having thick and extremely 
rigid trunks, and near the commence- 
ment of the woodless part of the 
mountain, they have neither limbs 
nor bark on the side exposed to the 
descending masses of rocks. These 
trees have not probably grown in a 
situation so exposed, as to be unable 
to produce or retain bark or limbs 
on one side; the timber must former- 
ly have extended toa greater eleva- 
tion on the sides of this peak, than 
at present, so that those trees, which 
are now on the outskirts of the for- 
est, were formerly protected by their 
more exposed neighbors. 

“A few trees were seen above the 
commencement of snow, but these 
are very small and entirely procum- 
bent, being sheltered in the crevices 
and fissures of the rock, There are 
also the roots of trees to be seen at 
some distance, above the part where 
any are now standing. 

“A little above the point where the 
timber disappears entirely, com- 
mences a region of astonishing 
beauty, and of great interest on ac- 
count of its productions; the inter- 
vals of soil are sometimes extensive, 
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and are covered with a carpet of low 
but es ~~ alpine 
plants. 

“ Atabout twoo ‘dlock we found our- 
selves so much exhausted, as to ren- 
der a halt necessary. : 

“Here as we were sitting at our 
dinner, we observed several small 
animals, nearly of the size of the com- 
mon gray squirrel, but shorter and 
more clumsily formed. They were of 
a dark gray color, inclining to brown 
with ashort thick head, and erect 
rounded ears. 

“After sitting shine half an nou, 
we found ourselves somewhat re- 
freshed, but much -benumbed with 
cold. We now found it would be 
impossible to reach the summit of the 
mountain, and return to our camp of 
the preceding night, during that part 
of the day which remained; but as we 
could not persuade ourselves to turn 
back, after having so nearly accom- 
plished the ascent, we resolved to 
take our chance of spending the night 
on whatever part of the — it 
might overtake us. 

“There is an area of ten or fifteen 

acres, forming the summit, which is 
nearly level, and on this part scarce a 
lichen is to be seen. It is covered to 
a great depth with large splintery 
fragments of a rock, entirely similar 
to that found at the base of the Peak, 
except, perhaps, a little more compact 
in its structure. 
. “By removing a few of these frag- 
ments, they were found to rest upon 
a bed of ice, which is of great thick- 
ness, and may perhaps, be as perma- 
nent and as old as the rocks, with 
which it occurs. 

“Tt was about 40’clock P. M., when 
we arrived on the summit. In our 
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way we had attempted to cross a 
large field of snow, which occupied a 
deep ravine, extending down half a 
mile, from the top, on the south-east- 
ern side of the Peak. This was found 
impassable, being covered with a thin 
ice, not sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of a man. 

“From the summit of the Peak, 
the view towards the north, west and 
southwest, is diversified with innu- 
merable mountains, all white with 
snow, and on some of the more distant, 
it appears to extend down to their 
bases. 

“On the north side of the Peak, 
was an immense mass of snow and 
ice. The ravine, in which it lay, ter- 
minated in a woodless and apparently 
- fertile valley, lying. west of the first 
great ridge, and extending far towards 
the north. : 

“To the east lay the aan plein, 
rising as it receded, until in the dis- 
tant horizon, it —. to mingle 
with the sky. : 

“ On the south the mountain is con- 
tinued, having another summit (prob- 
ably that ascended by Captain Pike), 
at the distance of eight or ten miles. 
This, however, falls much below 
the High Peak in point of elevation, 
being wooded quite to its top. Be- 
tween the two lies a small lake, about 
a mile long and half a mile wide, dis- 
charging eastward into the Boiling 
spring creek. A few miles farther 
towards the south, the range contain- 
ing these two peaks terminates 
abruptly. 

“The weather was calm and clear, 
while we remained on the Peak, but 
we were surprised to observe the air 
in every direction filled with such 
clouds of grasshoppers, as partially 
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to obscure the day. They had been 
seen in vast numbers about all the 
higher parts of the mountain, and 
many had fallen upon the snow and 
perished. It is perhaps difficult to 
assign the cause, which induces these 
insects to ascend to those highly 
elevated regions of the atmosphere. 
Possibly they may have undertaken 
migrations to some remote district, 
but there appears not the least uni- 


formity in the direction of their 
movements. They 
extend upwards from the sum- 


mit of the mountain, to the utmost 
limit of vision, and as the sun shone 
brightly, they could be seen by the 
glittering of their wings, at a very 
considerable distance. 

“ About all the woodless parts of 
the mountain, and particularly on the 
summit, numerous tracks were seen 
resembling those of the common deer, 
but they most probably have been 
those of the big-horn. 

“The party remained on the: sum- 
mit only about half an hour. In this 
time the mercury fell to 42°, the ther- 
mometer hanging against the side of 
a rock, which in all the early part of 
the day, had been exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. 

“Great uniformity was’ chenraed in 
the character of the rock about all 
the upper part of the mountain. It 
is a compact, indestructible aggregate 
of quartz and feldspar, with a little 
hornblende in very small particles. 
Its fracture is fine granular or even, 
and the mass exhibits a tendency to 
divide when broken into long, some- 
what splintery fragments. It is ofa 
yellowish brown color, which does 
not perceptibly change by long expo- 
sure to the air. It is undoubtedly 
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owing to the close texture and the 
impenetrable firmness of this rock, 
that so few lichens are found upon it. 
For the same reason it is little subject 
to disintegration by the action of 
frost. It is not improbable that the 
splintery fragments which occur in 
such quantities on all the higher parts 
of the Peak, may owe their present 
form to the agency of lightning; no 
other cause seems adequate to the 
production of so great an effect. 


“About five in the afternoon we 
began to descend, and a little before 
sunset arrived at the commencement 
of the timber, but before we reached 
the small stream at the bottom of the 
first descent, we perceived we had 
missed our way. It was 


we quitted our camp as soon as the 
light was sufficient to enable us to 
proceed, and had traveled about three 
hours, when we discovered a dense 
column of smoke rising from a deep 
ravine on our left. As we concluded 
this could be no other than the smoke 
of the encampment where we had 
left our blankets and provisions, we 
descended directly towards it. 

“We chose a different route for the 
remaining part of the descent from 
the one we had taken in going up, 
and by that means avoided a part of 
the difficulty arising from the 
crumbled granite; but this was nearly 
counterbalanced by the increased 
number of yuccas and prickly pears. 

“We arrived, a little after noon, at 





now become so dark, as to 
render an attempt to pro- 
ceed extremely hazardous, 
and as the only alternative, 
we kindled a fire, and laid 
ourselves down on the first 
spot of level ground we 
could find. We had neither 
provisions nor blankets; and 
our clothing was by no 
means suitable for passing 
the night in so bleak and’ 
inhospitable a_ situation. 
We could not, however, pro- 
ceed without imminent 
danger from precipices, and 
by the aid of a good fire, 
and no ordinary degreé of 
fatigue, we found ourselves 
able to sleep during a great- 
er part of the night. 

“At day-break on the fol- 
lowing morning the ther- 
mometer stood at 38°; as we 
had few comforts to leave, 
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the Boiling spring, where we indulged 
freely in the use of its highly aerated 
and exhilarating waters.” 

I have not been able to discover 
who first christened Pike’s Peak with 
the name which it bears. Was it so 
designated before Major Long’s ex- 
pedition visited its locality, and Dr. 
James ascended it, and had they 
formed the design of changing its 
name? At all events the attempt to 
designate this mountain “ James’ 
Peak” was made by Major Long, and 
it so appears on the map accompany- 
ing the report of his expedition. 
Major Long says in his report: 

From information derived from the Indians 
and hunters who have frequently visited this 
part of the country, as also from the account 
given by Pike, relative to this peak, it appears 
that no person either civilized or savage has 
ever ascended to its summit and that the as- 
cent was deemed utterly impracticable. Dr. 
James having accomplished this difficult and 
laborious task I have thought proper to call 
the Peak after his name, etc. (Note, page 
348 V. II). 

The effort of these nomenclators 
was a failure. There was something 
in Major Pike’s character and achiev- 
ments which appealed to the imagina- 
tions of men and commanded their 
admiration. There was nothing of 
this about Major Long’s expedition 
or Dr. James’ exploit. 
prive the mountain of its romance 
and might make it -seem a common- 
place elevation of land, to describe it 
merely as James’ Peak: It appears 
to have been popular election which 


discarded the name of James and_ 
At all events 


clung to that of Pike. 
when Fremont’s expedition visited 
this region in 1843 the» name of the 
mountain seems to have been well es- 
tablished. Men have forgotten about 
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It would de-’ 








Dr. James and his summer climb to 
its summit and remembered only that 
Pike had seen it first and had told his 


countrymen about it. In fact at the 
present time the feat of Dr. James 
seems to have escaped the attention 
of men altogether. 

In 1847 Captain Ruxton, an Eng- 
lishman, camped at the bubbling 
soda-spring at the foot of this moun- 
tain,and wrote a very interesting de- 
scription of his experiences there. 
He contemplated an attempt to as- 
cend the mountain on the summit of 
which he said at that time, no human 
foot had ever trod. He gathered this 
from the Indians and trappers with 
whom he came in contact, which 
shows that Dr. James’ exploit twenty- 
seven years earlier had made no im- 
pression upon the wild and roving 
people who maintained knowledge of 
this region and its traditions. Even 
to this day Dr. James’ experiences 
seem to have eluded the observation 
of those who are fascinated by Pike’s 
Peak and delight to talk of its char- 
acteristics and its history. Even the 
guide books and the numerous written 
descriptions of this region say noth- 
ing of Dr. James. I have found in 
newspaper articles and in pamphlets 
published at the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
and written especially to celebrate it, 
statements to the effect that no one 
knows who first ascended Pike’s Peak, 
or when the first ascent was made. 
So utterly has Dr. James’ climb and 
Major Long’s attempt to make him 
illustrious passed from the minds of 
men. The names of both Dr. James 
and Major Long have been attached to 
other Colorado peaks which have 
about thesame altitudeas Pike’s Peak, 
but are otherwise less distinguished. 














H. H. Bancroft in his history of . 
California relates that one of,the first 
expeditions of the gold hunters of 
1859, at the time of the so-called 
Pike’s Peak excitement, camped for 
several months in the Garden of the 
Gods. (There is no water in the 
Garden of the Gods and it is doubt- 
ful if any party chose this as the site 
for theirencampment.) He says that 
several members of this party climbed 
to the summit of Pike’s Peak, and 
among them one woman, a Mrs. 
Holmes; and we are quite prepared 
to believe that this Mrs. Holmes was 
the first woman who ever stood on 
the top of this mountain. 

From this time on, that is from the 
first appearance of permanent settle- 
ment on those streams which flow 
from Pike’s Peak—Monument Creek 
and Fountain Creek—doubtless now 
and then adventurous souls were 
tempted to try their muscles and 
their endurance in climbing this 
mountain. The records of these vari- 
ous ascents have not been made mat- 
ters of history. The Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad was built at the 
foot of this mountain in 1870, and 
the Town of Colorado Springs was 
laid out. Previous to that time there 
had been a settlement where now 
Colorado City stands. This had 
been the first capital of the Territory 
and the point from which mule 
trains started to cross the mountains 
through the Ute Pass. It is not like- 
ly that the adventurers who first 
made up the population of these pio- 
neer settlements resisted the tempta- 
tion to adventure which the acclivi- 
ties of Pike’s Peak held out to them. 
But if the early inhabitants climbed 
the mountain they made no note of it. 
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Soon after the settlement of Colo- 
rado Springs the United States Signal 
Service established a station on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak. A trail was 
constructed up Bear Creek cafion. 
Such material as was needed was 
“packed up” on burros, and a stone 
signal house was constructed. Eigh- 
teen miles of telegraph line were also 
built. For twelve consecutive years 
two or three lonesome observers 
passed the winters on this the high- 
est point of meterological observa- 
tion on the globe. Many vague but 
thrilling tales are told of the hard- 
ships and perils which these servants 
of science and of the government en- 
dured. These hardships and perils, 
however, seem to have been passed 
without fatal consequences, and in- 
deed nothing which has perpetuated 
either the deeds or the names of these 
six months hermits has passed into 
history. In 1888 the Signal Service 
Bureau decided to abandon this 
point of observation, it having been 
discovered by trial that information 
as to atmospheric changes at that 
elevation were of no value as data 
upon which to found predictions as 
to storms and air currents in lower 
altitudes. 

In 1874 a road was constructed 
over Cheyenne Mountain for twenty- 
two miles to the Seven Lakes. A log 
house was built there for the accom- 
modation of travelers, and from that 
point a trail was laid out to the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak about five miles 
in length. From this time on each 
summer saw an increasing number of 
hardy excursionists who undertook 
the weary but by no means perilous 
exertion of climbing to the top of 
the mountain in order to enjoy the 
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exhileration and the self satisfaction 
which comes only to those who stand 
on such heights. Later a shorter 
trail was constructed from Manitou 
through Engleman’s Cafion. This 








VIEW ON LOWER SECTION PIKE'S PEAK 
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trail was about twelve miles long and 
it enabled travelers to make the as- 
cent and descent.of the Peak in one 
day. There was too much effort, 
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however, required of those not har- 
dened to this trip for it to be thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Occasionally at 
this period travelers would be over- 
taken by snow storms even in mid- 
summer, and would be obliged to 
spend the night on the summit in 
the close quarters afforded by the 
Signal house, or worse still would 
become bewildered on the side of 
the mountain and suffer great dis- 
comforts. Nevertheless some hun- 
dreds each year made the ascent, and 
this number was constantly increas- 
ing. 

The project of building a railroad 
to the top of Pike’s Peak was sug- 
gested probably in 1884. A charter 
then was obtained and a line sur- 
veyed. This line was designed to be 
an ordinary narrow gauge railroad. 
It was to climb the mountain by 
means of grades, curves and switch- 
backs, and was to be some thirty 
miles long. Many of those expe- 
rieneed in railroad building doubted 
the practicability of the undertaking, 
but some money nevertheless was 
spent in grading among the foothills. 
The capital available for this work 
was soon exhausted and the project 
abandoned. 

The present Pike’s Peak railroad, 
the official designation of which is 
“The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Rail- 
way,” was an undertaking of an en- 
tirely different character. In 1888 
Mr. Z. G. Simmons of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, a man of means, foresight 
and enthusiasm, who had been for 
many years in the habit of visiting 
Manitou with his family each winter, 
began to figure upon the feasibility 
both from a business and a physical 
standpoint of conveying passengers 
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to the top of the' mountain by steam 
and rail. 

Mr. Simmons in years gone by was 
the pioneer of the telegraph system 
in the region northwest of Chicago. 
By his energy and business ability 
he developed the lines of the North- 
western Telegraph Company, which 
now constitute that part of the West- 
ern Union system which extends 
through Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
northern Michigan. ‘His head and 
hand have guided other important 
enterprises, and it is not too much to 
say that the little city of Kenosha; 
which has been his home for nearly 
fifty years, in its industries and pub- 
lic improvements, in its financial and 
social affairs, is an exemplification of 
his steadfast character and a testi- 
mony to the correctness of his fore- 


castings, and to the prudence of his 
practical management. 
Mr. Simmons had made many as- 


cents to the summit. He took great 
delight in these experiences and 
while some of his excursions were 
not without danger and excitement, 
‘he found a fascination in them. It 
is not easy to say who first suggested 
the idea of a cog-railroad to the top 
of Pike’s Peak. But Mr. Simmons 
was the first practical man having 
command of the necessary capital 
who took up the idea _ seriously. 
Major John Hulbert, one of the 
pioneers and chief citizens of the little 
town of Manitou, which clusters 
around the mineral springs in the 
gulch at the foot of Pike’s Peak, may 
be fairly said to be the first effective 
promoter of this project. The first 
surveys were made under his direc- 
tion. Stretches of rights of way 
were obtained by him, and he un- 
a 
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doubtedly labored with skill and ef- 
ficiency to show that the enterprise 
was feasible and would”be profitable. 
Mr. Simmons as a careful man of 
business made himself familiar with 
all the details of the proposed con- 
struction, satisfied himself that the 
road could be built and equipped at 
a certain cost, and that it could be 
operated at a cértain expense. The 
pleasure which he himself derived in 


‘surmounting the ragged rocks above 


timber line, led him to believe that 


‘there would be a sufficient number of 


enthusiastic souls willing to pay fora 
similar pleasure who would be pas- 
sengers when the road was con- 
structed and in operation. When 
Mr. Simmons had completed his in- 
vestigations and calculations, he laid 
the result before a few of his friends 
and invited them to join him in the 
undertaking. Among these were 
Gov. R. P. Flower of New York, Mr. 
R. R. Cable, President of the Chica- 
go, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
and Mr. H. H. Porter, President of 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. By these men and a few 
others with Mr. Simmons the capital 
was subscribed and the Manitou & 
Pike’s Peak Railway Company was 
incorporated. Mr. Simmons gave 
his personal attention to the work of 
construction. A contract was made 
with the patentees of the Abt System 
of Cog-Railway Locomotion, The 
Abt system, not in use elsewhere in 
this country, is a European device. 
It is especially adapted to mountain 
roads where a steep ascent is to be 
made at a fair speed. The machin- 
ery. of an Abt locomotive and the 
track require nice workmanship. 
There are two cogged rails side by 
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side in the center of the roadbed. 
These are made of cast steel. The 
cog openings are cut from the solid 
piece by a die. Six cog driving 
wheels under the boiler of the loco- 
motive work in these rails, three in 
each rail. The openings in the cog- 
rails are “staggered.” This is to 
give the driving wheels perfect bear- 
ings at all times. Each cogged rail 
is eighty inches long, and the weight 


is from twenty-one to thirty-one 


pounds per foot, the heaviest rails 
being used on the steepest grades. 
The locomotives weigh about twenty- 
five tons each. The boiler of the 
locomotive is set at an angle so that 
when on an average grade it will be 
nearly level. The cogged rail must 
be so perfectly made that there shall 
be no variation in the cog-openings 
of more than one-fiftieth of an inch. 
It may be readily imagined that the 
construction of a railway and of loco- 
motive machinery so novel required 
the greatest forethought and circum- 
‘spection. To every one connected 
with the enterprise, except the ex- 
perienced engineer sent by the owners 
of the Abt system to oversee the 
work, the undertaking was a more or 
less mysterious experiment. 

A contract was let for grading the 
road in the summer of 1889. Work 
was begun in the following Septem- 
ber. Contrary to what might be 
generally expected grading was be- 
gun at the summit and the work con- 
tinued from that end. All material 
and supplies were necessarily trans- 
ported on the backs of burros. The 
work was prosecuted, it may well be 
believed under extraordinary condi- 
tions. Hard labor at such altitude is 
performed with difficulty. The usual 
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machinery employed in railroad grad- 
ing could not be made use of. 
Horse-power except for the transpor- 
tation of material and supplies was 
unavailable. The blast and pick 
were almost the sole agencies which 
man-power could employ in this diffi- 
cult undertaking. Men could work 
but a few hours at a time, and the 
housing and feeding of men at that 
great altitude taxed the ingenuity 
and the resources of the contractors. 
Ordinary laborers, such as are usual- 
ly abundant for railroad building, 
‘were not easily induced to expose 
themselves to the cold and discom- 
forts which this undertaking entailed. 
Those who were tempted by the high 
wages and the free transportation 
promised to them soon grew weary 
under the extraordinary conditions. 
Physical exertion in that rarified air 
soon exhausted them. It was neces- 
sary to scour the country and em- 
ploy all the labor agencies to keep 
the force of laborers on the work 
fairly full. There was a constant 
stream of rough men with blankets 
and kits coming and going on the 
Englemen Cafion trail while this 
work was under way. The contrac- 
tor said that effective Jabor above 
timber line cost one dollar per hour. 
The larger part of the grading near 
the top of the mountain was finished 
before the winter’ssnowcame. Work 
was prosecuted on the lower portions 
of the line nearly all winter. About 
the first of May, 1890, the grade and 
alignment of the road are said to 
have been finished. Track laying 
was begun June 10,1890. Track lay- 
ing began from the lowest point and 
was pushed upward. It required 
great care and was necessarily slow. 
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The track consists of four rails. 
There are, first the ordinary rails, 40 
‘pound steel, 4 feet 8% inches apart. 
The passenger coaches rest and run 
on these rails. The locomotives rest 
on them and are guided by them. 
But it is on thé two steel cogged rails 
in the center of the roadbed that the 
motive power is exerted, and it was 
in the setting and fastening and ad- 
justing of these center cogged rails 
that much patience and care were 
required. It had been expected that 
the road would be ready for business 
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I could not convey an adequate 
conception of the thorough and sub- 
stantial character of the construction 
of this road even if I had the space 
to give a detailed technical descrip- 
tion of it. It is a surface road 
throughout. There are no trestles. 
There are but four bridges and those 
are made of plate-girders on mason- 
ry abutments, and they are short. 
The roadbed is 15 feet wide and con- 
sists of a peculiar gravel which packs 
almost as solid as rock. The road is 
46,992 feet long, or roughly 8.9 miles. 


‘ 


LOCOMOTIVE ON UPPER GRADE PIKE’S PEAK RAILROAD. 


during the summer of 1890, but it 
was not until late in October that 
the last rail was laid, the last spike 
driven, and the first locomotive en- 
gine stood on the top of Pike’s Peak, 
Necessarily many things remained to 
be done to put the road in proper 


condition for business. It was im- 
possible to do these things when 
snow covered a good part of the 
track and frost was in the ground, 
consequently all work was suspended 
until the spring of 1891. 


It rises in-this distance about 7,600 
feet, or an average of about 850 feet 
to the mile. Its maximum grade is 
25 per cent or one foot rise in four 
of length and about one fourth of the 
road has this grade, Its average 
grade is about 16 per cent. The 
lower part of the road follows very 
closely the old trail through Engle- 
men’s Cafion. Much rock blasting 
was required to prepare its way 
through this gorge. The bed of the 
stream, Ruxton’s Creek, which flows 
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through this cafion was changed sev- 
eral times in order to accommodate 
the railroad. In spite of the firm 
character of the roadbed and the 
heavy gravel ballast it was feared 
that the weight of the engine on the 
cogged rail would tend to make the 
road “creep.” To prevent this, at 
intervals of too to 200 feet on the 
heaviest grades, and at intervals of 
about 600 feet on the lighter grades, 
strong anchorages were made. These 
anchorages consist of straps fastened 
to the ties and carried up grade to 
eye-bolts*set in solid masonry. By 
this, as well as by the whole system 
of construction, the track is consoli- 
dated, and it is believed that it is 
held so firmly in its place that neither 
the weight of the heavy trains, nor 
the operation of frost can dislocate 
it. 

The passenger coaches are not at- 
tached to the locomotives by coup- 
lings. The locomotive is always be- 
low the passenger coach. It pushes 
it up on the ascent and lets it down 
on the descent. The passenger coach 
is fitted with heavy brakes so that it 
can be instantly stopped on any 
grade. The locomotive also has 
heavy brakes and is thoroughly under 
control should any accident happen 
to its machinery. The fact that the 
roadbed is entirely on the surface of 
the mountain creates a sense of se- 
curity in the traveler in the passenger 
coach. But apart from this consid- 
eration the element of safety has 
been so carefully considered that it 
is difficult to imagine any accident 
which might occur in the ordinary 
operation of these trains that would 
endanger either life or limb. 

In fact it may be said that travel- 
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ing on the Pike’s Peak Railroad is as 
much safer than ordinary railroad 
traveling as ordinary railroad travel- 
ing is safer than traveling in vehicles 
drawn by horse power. 

The road was thoroughly gone 
over in the spring of’ 1891, the align- 
ment perfected and each cogged 
rail reset and accurately adjusted. 
It was not until the first of July 
that everything was at last in order 
and the road ready for business. 
The first passenger trip to the top of 
the peak was made on June 30, 189r. 

I have described the chief features 
of the Pike’s Peak Railway because 
no account of this mountain would 
be complete without a description of 
the inception, character and construc- 
tion of this unique work. The rail- 
road is like the mountain, unrivaled. 
There are other railroads up other 
mountains, but as there are no other 
mountains like Pike’s Peak, so there 
are no other railroads like the Pike’s 
Peak railroad. By a surface road 
with a solid road-bed the locomotive 
here climbs to the highest point above 
sea level that it has yet attained any- 
where on this globe. In one sense 
this is a commercial enterprise. It 
was designed to return a profit on the 
capital invested in it. But the pleas- 
ure it affords its passengers is so un- 
usual and so far beyond computation 
in dollars and cents that the railroad 
appears something more than a busi- 
ness venture, and deserves to be 
ranked with great picture galleries 
and museums as serving a nobler 
purpose than mere money-getting. 
Few men comparatively know the 
sensation of looking from a mountain 
top over hundreds of miles of the 
earth’s surface. To those who have 
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realized this sensation it affords an 
indelible recollection, one of the cher- 
ished experiences of a lifetime. The 
Pike’s Peak railroad affords to many 
thousands an opportunity to gain this 
experience, an opportunity which 
otherwise they would never enjoy. 
Shall only those physical aristocrats 
who have superior development in 
limbs and lungs be permitted to 
mount above the clouds and stand 
“close to the sun in lonely lands?” 
The Pike’s Peak railroad reduces all 
men to a level in ability to enjoy this 
pleasure. Without unusual physical 
exertion, without fatigue of any kind 
anyone able to travel in a railway car 
can be lifted up to the strange region 
of clouds and storms and for a few 
hours exist in the heart of eternal 
desolation. 


To the commonplace man the trip 
on the Pike’s Peak Railroad is like 
living a chapter from one of Jules 


Verne’s romances. He meets no ante- 
diluvian monsters to be sure, but he 
visits scenes where these can be easily 
imagined. Whatever susceptibility 
to grand impressions, whatever poetic 
fancies the dullest mind may have 
are sure to be aroused and exercised 
by this experience. The barometer 
on the summit of Pike’s Peak stands 
at about seventeen inches. Here 
water boils at 184 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Is it wonderful that the human body 
and the human mind in these new 
conditions manifest new feelings? 
Yet it seems to be established that 
unfavorable results rarely attend the 
railroad journey to the top of this 
mountain, Faintness, heart throb- 
bings, those unfavorable evidences of 
imperfect circulation of the blood 
which visit those pre-disposed to such 
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troubles in high altitudes, are much 
less likely to appear when one has 
been lifted gently into the upper air 
than if one had laboriously climbed 
either on horse-back or in a jolting 
wagon to this great elevation. 

The Pike’s Peak Railroad has now 
been able to take passengers to the 
top of the mountain for two consecu- 
tive seasons. It has proved its capac- 
ity to do the work designed for it. 
It has been operated with regularity 
and reasonable celerity. The novel 
machinery of its cogged track and 
hump-backed locomotives has served 
fairly well the purpose for which it 
was designed, Popular appreciation 
also of this enterprise has justified ex- 
pectation. There were many days in 
the summer of 1892 when more pas- 
sengers presented themselves at the 
company’s station than could be car- 
ried on its little trains. For nearly 
the whole of last August the company 
was obliged to limit the sale of its 
tickets to the capacity of its cars, and 
many tourists were unable to make 
the coveted trip. For ten consecutive 
days during this period a line was 
formed at the ticket office hours be- 
fore the time for starting the morning 
train, and on several occasions men 
brought blankets and slept on the 
steps of the station-house all night to 
hold their places in the line for the 
morning sale of tickets. Nothing 
like this had ever been known in the 
experience of Rocky Mountain sight- 
seers. 

The original equipment of the 
company consisted of three engines 
and six passenger coaches. The 
coaches seat about fifty passengers 
each. The experience of 1891 sug- 
gested some improvements in locomo- 
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tive construction and an additional 
locomotive was built and placed in 
operation in the season of 1892. The 
success of this new locomotive was so 
marked that the company has decided 
to rebuild the three locomotives 
which it first constructed. In the 
summer of 1893 therefore it will be 
prepared with four efficient engines 
to carry probably double the number 
of passengers which it was able to 
carry in the summer of 1892. 
Ishould not neglect to mention 
that in 1888 a wagon road was con- 
structed from Cascade, a station in 
the Ute Pass on the Colorado Midland 
railroad, to the top of Pike’s Peak. 
Several hundred passengers are now 


conveyed each year to the summit 
over this road. This means of climb- 
ing the mountain has its partizans, 
and citizens of Colorado may be 
found who say that they prefer the 
wagon-ride to the ride on the cogged 
railroad. It is well there should be 
variety in the means of locomotion. 
Very likely if the railroad had never 
been built the wagon-road would 
seem a wonderful achievement. 

It is comparatively easy to climb 
Pike’s Peak. Nowhere else so far as 
I know is there so great a height 
either above sea level or above the 
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SUMMIT OF PIKE'S PEAK. 





surrounding country that can be ap- 


proached with so little difficulty. 
Here there is no perpetual snow. For 
years the snow has entirely disap- 
peared from Pike’s Peak each sum- 
mer. Whether this is due to a change 
in the climate or not, I cannot say. 
Its height, which accurately stated is 
14,147 feet above sea level, is above 
what has been called the line of per- 
petual snow in forty degrees of north 
latitude. But Pike’s Peak is a snow 
covered mountain for practically but 
nine months of the year. A snow 
storm frequently whitens its top fora 
few days in mid summer. But this 
appearance soon fades away. Indeed, 
even during the winter it often seems 


more like a huge brown cake, sugar- 
powdered than like a glistening mass 
of unvarying white. This feature is 
probably due to the extraordinary 
dryness of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. But the summit is thereby 
made much more accessible than if 
one were obliged to climb through 
drifts and fields of everlasting snow. 
Timber-line, too, is much higher here 
than elsewhere in the same latitude. 
Timber-line in the northern Alps is 
not above 6,000 feet above sea level, 
Here it is at least 10,000 feet. In the 
southern Alps it is only 7,000 feet 
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above sea level. The limit of vegeta- 
tion in the Alps is at 10,000 feet, but 
vegetation can be found between the 
rocks on the very summit of Pike’s 
Peak. The Alps to be sure are in 
somewhat higher latitude, but the 
climate at sea level in Europe in the 
latitude of the Alps is much milder 
than it is at sea level in this country 
in the latitude of Pike’s Peak. Even 
in the Himalays which are from five 
to fifteen degrees of latitude further 
south than is Pike’s Peak, timber line 
and the limit: of perpetual snow are 
at about the same elevation above sea 
level as in Colorado. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
physical characteristics of Pike’s Peak 
and the region which it dominates. 
Nor will I attempt to paint the pecu- 
liarities of its impressive scenery. 
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Writers with more graphic pens have 
done this, and it is certain that year 
by year in the future, eloquent and 
poetic souls will be inspired to cele- 
brate its beauties. There is no spot 
on the continent now which I know of, 
so well fitted to be the delight of 
tourists. Each summer, as popula- 
tion increases, the stream of sight- 
seers to this locality. will increase. 

Pike’s Peak which was for so many 
years the beacon of western emigrants 
and adventurers, has how become the 
objective point of health-seekers and 


vacation-makers; Such it’ will. long 


remain—an invitation to ‘overworked 
humanity to drop its cares fora mo- 
ment and a joyful recollection to 
those who: have broken away from 
dull routine and expanded the lungs 
in its pure atmosphere. 


Moses L. ScuppEr. 
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NEWARK AS A CHURCH, 


THE FIRST CHURCH, 


da City of Newark, N. J. was the 

outgrowth of a religious, and, 
incidentally, a civil controversy that 
was carried on within the limits of the 
present State of Connecticut between 
two Colonies then occupying portions 
of that territory, the one called the 
Colony of Connecticut, and the other 
the Colony of New Haven. The 
former was founded in 1636 by fam- 
ilies from the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, established sixteen years 
before, and the latter was founded in 
1638 by a Christian congregation 
directly from England. Difference of 
opinion between these Colonies in re- 
gard to religious doctrines affected 
their peace and prosperity but little 
at first. Year by year they grew and 
increased, sending forth from their 
original settlements families and con- 


gregations to form new settle- 
ments upon lands that gave 
promise of suitable abodes and 
profitable avocations. With few 
interruptions, peace prevailed 
among them, but, finally, on the 
accession of that profligate mon- 
arch, Charles II, to the throre of 
England, the Congregation, of 
New Haven began to fear that 
the Kingdom of Christ and the 
churches which they and the ad- 
joining Colonies had established 
in the new world would be 
brought to grief. So strong, 
indeed, was the feeling against 
King Charles on the part of New 
Haven that many of the men 
chosen.as magistrates, soon after 
his accession to the throne, refused 
to qualify for the office. 

Connecticut, however, so far from 
sharing in the abhorrence of New 
Haven for the King, and willing to 
extend its borders by including with- 
in them the territory belonging to the 
New Haven towns, applied to the 
King for a patent defining its bound- 
aries, and setting forth its privileges. 
This patent was obtained, and the 
corporation created by it was called 
“The Governor and Company of the 
English Colony of Connecticut in 
New England.” By virtue of it all 
the towns of the New Haven Colony 
were added to the original territory 
of Connecticut. In fact, it covered 
all the English towns which were then 
within the present State of Connecti- 
cut. This took place in 1662. 
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Great was the indignation aroused 
by this action of the Colony of Con- 
necticut, New Haven denounced it 
as a great sin and contrary to right- 
eousness, amity and peace. Remon- 
strances and protests were, however, 
of small avail. Connecticut would 
make no concessions, but with seem- 
ing indifference to opposition, quietly 
conducted its civil and_ religious 
affairs. Finally, at a general court 
convened at New Haven on the 13th 
day of December, 1664, resolutions 
were adopted, setting forth the wil- 
lingness of the New Haven Colonists 
to be put under the Connecticut 
patent, “but with a salvo jure of our 
former rights and claims as a people, 
who have not yet been heard in point 
of plea.” To this union of the Col- 
onies, all the towns under the juris- 
diction of New Haven assented, with 
the exception of Branford, and_ this 
town was, as we are led to believe, 
more rigid than any other town in 
New England in the matter of religion, 
and especially in the matter of admit- 
ting to the full rights of freemen any 
other than members of the church in 
full communion. — 

In the meantime, news came from 
England that King Charles. had 
granted to his brother, the Duke of 
York, a very extensive territory: in 
America which included within its 


limits what is‘now the State of New: 


Jersey. The lands comprised by this 
State were, for a_ consideration, 
granted and conveyed by the Duke of 
York to Lord John Berkeley: and Sir 
George Carteret. These two court- 
iers prompted, doubtless, by a desire 
to make the most of their.acquisitions, 
dispatched Philip Carteret, a relative 
of Sir George, to take possession of 
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the territory that had been granted 
to them, and to assume all the au- 
thority of its Governor. Soon after 
his arrival in New York, he proceeded 
to what is now Elizabeth, where, as 
he had been informed, four families 
had established themselves, by virtue 
of a grant from Governor Nicholls, 
who had recently ousted the Dutch 
Governor Stuyvesandt, and given to 
his City of New Amsterdam the name 
of New York, in honor of his patron, 
the Duke. 

The first act of Governor Carteret 
was to dispatch messengers to the 
towns of New England, with glowing 
accounts of the fertile soil and healthy 
climate of New Jersey, and with offers 
of civil and religious privileges, such 
as.no other land in the world could 
afford. 

Promises so flattering, and made 
with so much show of authority, 
could hardly fail to receive the atten- 
tion of the dissatisfied and revolting 
people.of Branford and Milford; the 
latter town. having already as early as 
1661 made propositions to the Dutch 
Governor at New Amsterdam.in re- 
gard to the settlement in New Jersey, 
which was then under his jurisdiction. 
The people of Milford, naturally, were 
upon the alert. They determined to 
have the. testimony of their own men 
as to-the desirableness of the land in 
which.they were invited to make a 
settlement. To this end they sent 


‘three or four of their most trustworthy 


men, and among them Robert Treat, 
to New.Jersey. The committee pro- 
ceeded first to the banks of the Dela- 


ware near the site now occupied by 


Burlington. . Not being satisfied with 
this location, they repaired to Eliza- 
beth, where they had an interview 
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with Governor Carteret, who advised 
them to visit the banks of the Passaic, 
a few miles to the northward. Con- 
cluding that here they had found a 
spot in every way suited to their 
wants, they made an agreement with 
the Governor, stipulating with him 
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that, in addition to a transfer of pos- 
session from the Proprietors, the land 
should be made over to them free 
from any claims of its Indian owners. 
To this end the Committee was fur- 
nished by Carteret with a letter to the 
Sachem who laid claim to the Passaic 
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lands, now covered by the city of 
Newark, Thus, having accomplished 
their mission, Treat with his compan- 
ions, returned to Milford to relate 
their adventures, and to make early 
preparations for a removal to their 
newly chosen home. 

In the ensuing spring of 1666, the 
two or three vessels obtained for the 
transport of the pilgrims from Con- 
necticut, were freighted and ready 
for departure. No written account 
of their voyage has come down to us, 
nor even the number and names of 
their vessels. We are not even certain 
as to whether the people of Branford 
and Guilford were fellow passengers 
with those of Milford, or not. But, 
however this may have been, it is 
quite certain that these vessels carried 
about thirty families from the shores 


of New England, through New York 
harbor, up the Passaic River, to the 
lands on the western shore selected by 
them, and assigned to them by Gov- 


ernor Carteret. Here they would 
have landed at once, but for the In- 
dians who gathered along the shore, 
and forbade them to do so until they 
made good their claim by paying the 
purchase price. A trip up the Hack- 
ensack River to consummate the pur- 
chase with Perro the chief who claimed 
a right to the Passaic lands, became a 
matter of immediate necessity on the 
part of Treat and a few of the new 
comers. All this was accomplished 
without very much delay, and on the 
return of Treat and his companions, 
the pilgrims from Connecticut had 
the satisfaction of leaving their ves- 
sels, and entering upon lands for 
which they had paid in full all charges 
upon it by the English claimants as 
well as by the Indian possessors. 
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The deed for these lands was not 
put in due form until July 11th, of the 
following year (1667). By this deed, 
the Colonists obtained all the lands 
between the bay on the east, the foot 
of Watchung Mountains on the west, 
a branch of the Passaic called Yaun- 
takah onthe north, and the Elizabeth 
boundary on the south. Besides the 
City of Newark, this tract now in- 
cludes within its limits, Belleville, 
Bloomfield, the Oranges and Caldwell. 
For this large and beautiful territory, 
the Indians received in consideration 
“fifty double-hands of powder, one 
hundred barrs of lead, twenty axes, 
twenty coates, ten guns, twenty pis- 
tolls, ten kettles, ten swords, four 
blankets, four barrells of beere, ten 
paire of breeches, fifty knives, twenty 
howes, eight hundred and fifty fathem 
of wampem, two ankors of Licquers, 
or something equivalent and three 
troopers coates.” 

On the r3th of March following 
“ for, and in consideration of two guns, 
three coates and thirteen kans of 
Rum,” the western boundary of the 
above described tract was extended 
to the top of the Watchung Mountains. 

What was the aspect of that land in 
those days, when, as yet, “neither 
hammer, nor axe, norany tool of iron” 
had been heard within its borders, 
can only be imagined. From the 
decks of the vessels which bore to it 
the God-fearing pilgrims, the broad 


‘ meadows through which the Passaic 


wound its way filled them, doubtless, 
with varying hopes, while reminding 
them somewhat of the shores of the 
Connecticut, from which they had but 
recently departed. Far off to the 
west, as they ascend the stream, 
glimpses are caught of the great 
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Mountain Watchung to whose very 
top their possessions are to extend, 
and farther and farther as they pro- 
ceed in its direction, the lands upon 
their left rise higher above the level 
of the sea, presenting patches of veg- 
etation which the solid ground alone 
produces. Away off upon their left 
ascends from the surrounding mead- 
ows, a dense growth of pines and 
cedars extending as far as the eye 
can reach, while, protruding from the 
western border, appears high above 
the pines and cedars the “Big Snake 
Hill” with here and there upon its 
rocky sides, straggling oaks, hickorys 
and butternuts. And then, as still 
farther westward and northward they 
wend their way, the more solid shore 
upon their left grows higher and 
higher until, finally, it becomes al- 
most a continuous bluff rising from 
thirty to fifty feet above the opposing 
bank, with trees overshadowing here 
and there a rich carpeting of grass. 
Here it was that the pilgrims stepped 
upon the shore, and 
What sought they thus afar? 
A faith’s pure shrine. 

Their brethren left by them in Con- 
necticut were, doubtless, just as sin- 
cere worshippers of God as they, but 
considerable changes had taken place 
in the condition of the Colonists of 
Connecticut since its first settlement. 
Nearly all were then church members, 
strict in their religion, eminent in 
their piety, and of the opinion that 
church members, exclusively, should 
have control of all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. This was easy enough 
at the outset; but, unfortunately for 
this kind of government, there were no 
restrictions upon immigration, and no 


' Trumbull’s Conn. I. Chap XIII. 
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method by which children could be 
kept continually in leading strings. 
Consequently, the time came when 
the number of petsons who made no 
profession of religion was very large. 
That they should be entirely void of 
ambition was not to be expected, and 
that they should be shut out from all 
the honors and privileges granted to 
church members was unreasonable, 
Such, however, was the demand of the 
clergy and the churches in general, 
and hence arose the dissensions which 
resulted in the quiet departure from 
Connecticut of the pilgrims whom we 
have just landed in New Jersey. 

Connecticut had, indeed, driven 
out the Quakers, the Ranters and the 
Adamites, allowing each a residence 
of only fourteen days; but she had 
made a sham of church membership 
by not recognizing a change of heart 
as a prerequisite thereto. It was 
under these circumstances that the 
pious people of Milford and Guilford 
and Branford shook her dust from 
their feet." The loss to Connecticut 
of the most enterprising and best in- 
habitants of Milford and Guilford 
was great, indeed, but when the Rev- 
erend Abraham Pierson at the head 
of his Congregation, removed from 
Branford to Newark, taking with him 
the records of the town and the 
Church, the place was almost depop- 
ulated. Branford was not reincor- 
porated until 1685.” 

Prior to their landing in New Jer- 
sey the people of Milford, Guilford 
and Branford had mutually agreed to 
make one township and to “ endeavor 
the carrying on of Spiritual Concern- 
ments as also civil and town affairs 
according to God and a godly gov- 


$ Dwight Hist. of Conn., 164. 
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ernment.” To this end, and “ for the 
speedier and better expedition of 
things then emergent to be done,” 
they chose a committee of eleven of 
their number clothed with all neces- 
sary power. 

How many of this band of men and 
women entered at once upon the 


labors incident to a settlement in a 
land hitherto untrodden by civilized 
beings, neither history nor tradition 
informs us. From certain*items in 
the “Records of Newark,” we must 
infer that a few of the Colonists, as an 
assertion, perhaps, of their right to 
possess the lands, erected thereupon 
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tents or other temporary shelters, and 
dwelt within them during the summer. 
A meeting of “the present inhab- 
itants ” in November 1666, noticed in 
said “ Records,” would indicate that 
before that time, probably early in 
the autumn, a general settlement had 
been made under the following fun- 
damental agreement, viz:— 
“tst.—That none shall be admitted 
freemen or free Burgesses upon our 
Town upon Passaic River in the 


Province of New Jersey, but such’. 


Planters as are members of some or 
other of the Congregational Churches, 
nor shall any but such be chosen to 
Magistracy or to carry on any part of 
Civil Judicature, or, as deputies or as- 
sistants, to have power to Vote in 
establishing laws, and making or 
repealing them, or any Chief Military 
Trust or Office. Nor-shall any but 
such Church Members have any Vote 


in any elections; tho’ all others ad- - 


mitted to be planters have Right to 
their proper Inheritance, and do and 
shall enjoy all other Civil Liberties 
and Privileges, According to all Laws, 
Orders, Grants which are or hereafter 
shall be made for this Town. 
2nd.—We shall with Care and Dili- 
gence provide for the maintenance of 
the purity of religion professed in 
the Congregational Churches.” 
* The first proceedings on the part of 
the colonists before selecting their 
home lots was to lay out the center or 
middle streets, and to decide upon a 
general plan of the town. It was 
agreed that the middle highways 
should be eight rods in width, and 
the other highways four rods in 
width. It was also agreed that drains 
and water courses should be made 


“where they were needful, yea 
though it shall fall out to be across 
or within any man’s lands or 
meadows.” 

Very naturally a sort of clannish 
feeling manifested itself among these 
good people when they found their 
feet planted for the first time upon 
soil all their own by purchase, but 
every inch of which was new to them. 
Acquaintances gathered together, 
doubtless, in groups expressing their 
mutual desires to make their homes 
as near as possible to one another; 
and this accounts, as we may believe, 
for the fact that the people from 
Branford located themselves in one 
portion of this then wilderness, while 
those from Guilford went to another 
and those from Milford and New 
Haven to still others. They agreed 
among themselves in all this, and six 


acres of land to each man was deemed 


a fair allotment. But this scattering 
of a few families over a wide and un- 
known region, being soon regarded 
as unsafe, the lands whereupon the 
town should be built up were, finally, 
divided into three ranges, and each 
range into lots, and parcelled by lot- 
tery. In order to attract Mechanics to 
the new town, it was decided to set 
apart certain portions of the place to 
be called “ Tradesmen’s lots,” one of 
which was to be given to the first of 
every trade who should settle per- 
manently in the town, This was 
done before the lottery took place, and 
so also reservation was made of the 
lands now known as Washington Park, 
and Military Park, as well as a small 
tract lying within the angle formed 
by what are now the southerly line 
of Market Street and the westerly 


1 See Newark Town Records, p. 2. 
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line of Broad Street, taking in the 
Pond and meeting house. 

But to these pious men who had de- 
termined to brave all the discomforts 
of a settlement in the wilderness, in 

order to live what 
they considered a 
godly life, the build- 
ing of a house of 
worship was a matter 
of prime importance. 
Already the church 
had been established. 
In fact, it had been 
organized twenty 


years before in Bran- 
ford, whence it had 
been transplanted in 
this wilderness, with 
its minister, its deacon 


THE PRESENT CHURCH BUILDING, 


and its records. Its work had been 
conducted during its pilgrimage by 
land and sea, and continued to go on 
amid the felling of the forests and 
digging of wells without the ceremony 
of investing its pastor with his office 
or salary, or any formal organization 


1 Newark Town Records, p. 11. 
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or installation. This pastor was the 
Rev. Abraham Pierson, whom old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts pro- 
nounced a “godly learned man;” of 
whom Cotton Mather said: “ where- 
ever he came he shone;” and who 
had, in the year 1644 organized, in 
Branford, the church which he 
brought to “our town on the Passay- 
ack.” His salary continued to be 
what it was in Branford, eighty 
pounds a year, and eighty pounds 
was given him for the erection of his 
house, the digging of his well, and 
the expense of his transportation 
from Branford; moreover, he was 
made free from all ordinary taxes 
during his life, except the proportion 
charged on his estate “for ways and 
drainings in the meadows.” To this 
venerable man Newark is probably 
indebted for its name, given to it in 
honor of the townin England whence 
he came to this country. 

The first public building erected in 
the newly founded town was the 
meeting house, which was agreed 
upon at a town meeting held Septem- 
ber 10, 1668; it was ordered that this 
“Meeting house be of Four or Six 
and Twenty Foot wide and thirty-four 
Foot Long, and Ten Foot Between 
Joints;”’ and the town “ Bargained 
with Deacon’ Ward, Sarj. Richard 
Harrison and Sarj. Edward Rigs for 
the sum of seventeen pounds to build 
the same... and Some Abatement in 
2 

This church was, for such a long 
period, so closely identified with the 
interests and movements of the town 
that it is almost impossible to write 
the history of the one without involv- 
ing more or less, the early history of 

* Ibid p. 12. 
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the other. For nearly three-quarters 
of a century no minister was ever 
called to become the pastor except 
through a vote of the town meeting. 
Orginally Congregational in its mode 
of government, it is now Presbyte- 
rian, and is known as the First Presby- 
terian Church of Newark. As we 
have already said, its first pastor was 
the Rev. Abraham Pierson, a native 
of Yorkshire, England, and born, as 
we have reason to believe, about the 
year 1610. He was graduated from 
the University of Cambridge, and 
ordained Episcopally, as is believed. 
After preaching some years in his 
native country, he came, in 1639, to 
Boston. In 1644 he organized a 
Chirch in Branford, Conn., and dur- 
ing his ministry of twenty years in 
that place, he distinguished himself 
by his great zeal and success in the 
instruction and conversion of the In- 
dians, to the study of whose language 
he had applied himself diligently. 
Following in the footsteps of the 
Apostolic Eliot, he not only preached 
to the Indians, but prepared a cat- 
echism for them in their native lan- 
guage. This catechism was produced 
in the Narraganset or Pequot lan- 
guage, while that of Eliot was ina 
somewhat different dialect. It was 
printed in 1660. The influence ex- 
erted by this man of learning and 
sincere piety upon those who, with 
him, iaid the foundation of the city 
of Newark can be easily imagined. 
In everything that tended to promote 
the welfare of the infant colony he 
took an active and effective part. At 
the time of his death, August 9, 1678, 
the town of Newark was twelve years 
old. It had a meeting house, a tavern 
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a gristmill, a school-master, a magis- 
trate, a court of judicature, a town 
clerk or recorder, five selectmen or 
aldermen, and a fortified place of ref- 
uge in case of attacks by the In- 
dians. Associated with this vener- 
able mai» were Robert Treat, Jasper 
Crane, Samuel Swaine and other 
worthies of wom further mention 
will be made in the following 
chapter. 

The second pastor of this time- 
honored Church, Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, Junior, was the son of its 
first pastor. He was born in Lynn, 
Mass. in 1641, and was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1668. At a town 
Meeting held in July of the following 
year, it was unanimously voted that 
the Town “ desire and call upon Mr. 
Abraham Pierson, Junior, to be help- 
ful to his Father, in the exercising his 
Gifts in the Ministry for the Space of 
a Year, and for. his encouragement 
they are willing to allow him Thirty 
Pounds for this Year.”’ .-On the 4th 
of March, 1671, at a Town Meeting it 
was “ordered for the Church to Call 
Mr. Abraham Pierson Jun’r to be 
Joined with his Father in Time Con- 
venient for the orderly Effecting It; 
and they have.Agreed upon his Tak- 
ing Office, he shall have and enjoy 
his Accommodations Granted him 
upon the Same Tenor and Terms that 
other Men In our Town Generally 
hold the Same.” This office, with his 
“ Accommodations ” he enjoyed for 
the period of about twenty-three 
years, and during most of that period, 
both before:and after his father’s 
death, great harmony and affection 
seem to have marked the intercourse 
of the minister and people. But, 
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during this long period, Death was 
doing its work among the early 
settlers, and new elements from 
abroad were coming into the growing 
Colony. Dissatisfaction arose at 
length between the people and pastor 
chiefly on account of differences of 
opinion in regard to church govern- 
ment, Mr. Pierson preferring a mod- 
erate form of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, while the majority of the peo- 
ple were inclined to adhere to the 
strictly Congregational plan on 
which the Church had been founded. 
That the majority would not yield to 
the views of the pastor is shown in 
the Town records, wherein it appears 
that on one occasion, at least, the 
pastor’s salary was not provided in 
the usual way, by “ rating,” but that 
it became necessary to raise it by 
Voluntary Contributions. During 
the last two years of Mr. Pierson’s 
ministry, it was not collected in any 
way, though -these arrearages were 
paid to him in full after his dismis- 
sion, which event took place in the 
early part of the year 1692. Mr. Pier- 
son sold at once his house and lands 
in Newark, and returning soon after 
to Connecticut, accepted the pastor- 
ate of the Church in Killingworth, 
where he settled in 1694. This place 
was the original seat of Yale College 
which was incorporated in 1701. To 
the presidency of the Institution Mr. 
Pierson was called, and his duties as 
such, together with those of his 
ministry, he continued to discharge 
with great satisfaction till the time of 
his death, which occurred on the 5th 
of March 1707. He was noted as a 
hard student, a good scholar and a 
great divine. 


' Newark Town Records, p. 105. 
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At the Town Meeting held on the 
23d of August, 1692. “It was con- 
sulted, consented and unanimously 
agreed that Mr. John Pruden (Prud- 
den) should be called to be their 
Minister,” and “for the more comfort- 
able Sustenance of his Family in his 
Attendance therein, that he shall 
have £ 50 p. annum. and his Fire 
Wood free.””’ He was settled as the 
third pastor of the Newark Church 
in 1692, and served the parish for 
seven years, when he was dismissed, 
dissensions having arisen between 
him and the people in regard to 
church government. He continued, 
however, to reside in Newark until 
the time of his death in 1725, at 
the age of eighty years. 

Rev. Jabez Wakeman was the 
fourth minister of the Newark 
Church, having been selected as such 
ata Town Meeting held August 8th, 
1699. He was a young man greatly 
beloved for his amicable disposition 
and excellent character. After a 
short ministry of between four and 
five years, he died 1704, aged 26 years. 

Four or five years elapsed before a 
successor to Mr. Wakeman could be 
obtained. The old pastor, Mr. Prud- 
den, who still resided in Newark, was 
invited to fill the pulpit until another 
pastor could be found. After the 
lapse of about a year, one Mr. Samuel 
Sherman was invited to preach the 
word on probation, but, about four 
or five months after, it was ascer- 
tained that scandal had been busy 
with his name, and the Town Meet- 
ing resolved “that they would have 
no more treaty with Mr. Sherman 
upon the account of a settlement 
among them.”* This action of the 
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Town Meeting was taken February 
1gth, 1796, and ata meeting on May 
17th following “it was voted and 
agreed upon to improve Mr. Samuel 
Whittlesey in the work of the ministry 
among-us for the space of one Year.”’’ 
This opportunity seems to have been 
improved by Mr. Whittlesey, for the 
town meeting in March of the next 
year made offers to him of a settle- 
ment, but, for some reason not known 
these offers were declined, and it was 
not until June 22nd, 1709, that an- 
other pastor was obtained. 

This fifth pastor of the Church was 
the Rev. Nathaniel Bowers. He 
seems to have been a sort of myster- 
ious being, hailing neither from Har- 
vard nor Yale, and without any his- 
torical evidence as to whence he 
came, or as to whether he was, or was 
not, prior to his coming to Newark, a 
regularly ordained minister of the 
gospel. The Town Records, under 
date of August 28th, 1710 speak of 
the steps taken “in order to his or- 
dination.” In illustration of the deep 
interest of the town in matters of re- 
ligion it may be observed that its Rec- 
ords from October ist, 1705, to 
August 28th, 1710, are almost entirely 
taken up with transactions relating 
more or less to the securing a pastor 
for the Church. 

Mr. Bowers discharged the duties 
of pastor for more than seven years, 
his death occurring in August, 1716. 
The Rev. Jedidiah Buckingham was 
then engaged as a temporary supply, 
and continued to fill the pulpit dur- 
ing the latter part of 1716 and the 
early months of 1717. It was about 
this time that the first separation 
from the Old Church in Newark took 
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place, the people dwelling at the 
“foot of the great mountain called ~ 
Watchung” becoming sufficiently 
numerous to demand a house of wor- 
ship of their own. This organization 
was, at first, and for many years, 
known as the “Mountain Society,” 
and afterwards as the “Second 
Church in Newark.” It is now the 
First Presbyterian Church in Orange, 
N. J. It was to this infant society 
that Mr. Buckingham went, after 
closing his ministry to the people of 
Newark, and here he remained till 
within five months of his death, 
which took place March 28th, 1720. 
The sixth pastor of the Church in 
Newark was the Rev. Joseph Webb, 
who, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Andrew, of Milford, was invited by a 
vote of the town, ata meeting held 
December 16, 1718 to fill the pulpit 
“for Three quarters of a Year upon 
trial—at the Rate of £70 a Year.” 
On the 22nd day of October of the 
following year he was ordained and 
installed by the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia, the first Presbytery ever 
formed in this country, even as this 
was the first instance of an ordination 
and installation in the Old Church 
by an Act of Presbytery. Neither 
concerning this matter, nor concern- 
ing any change of the Church gov- 
ernment from Congregational to 
Presbyterian can anything be found 
in the Town Records, nor do we find 
elsewhere anything authentic on the 
subject. There is evidence, however, 
that, for several years after this event 
the town enjoyed great tranquility as 
to matters of religion. No disputes, 
no divisions existing among the peo- 
ple, and all were avowed Presbyte- 


Town Records, p. 120. 
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rians. The day that was to bring forth 
discord was not far distant; and it was 
a Sabbath day, too, a Sabbath day 
which Saturday's skies and winds 
promised to be a fair one, and a good 
one for the nicely cocked hay that 
covered the fields. Alas, the morn- 
ing dawned with a threatening aspect 
A storm was brewing; the hay was in 
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hired men. These all went to the 
fields with their wagons and their 
oxen, andin the presence of the 
church-going crowds carried the har- 
vest to the barns. This was a daring 
feat on the part of Col. Josiah Ogden, 
one of the Church’s chief supporters; 
but when he undertook it he meant 
to justify himself on the ground that 





COL, JOSIAH OGDEN SAVING HIS HAY ON SUNDAY. 


peril. The church-going people pre- 
pared themselves for service with 
thoughts more intent upon their en- 
dangered crops than the hymns and 
prayers in which they were about to 
take part, or even upon the command: 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
itholy, in it thou shalt not do any 
work.” Nevertheless, they all went 
to church resignedly and happily, 
with the exception of one of the 
church’s most prominent and _in- 
fluential members, with his troop of 


“the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” It is easy 
to believe that he was promptly 
called to account for his horrible sin. 
and it is just as easy to believe that — 
a man of so much independence 
would make a bitter fight for the 
same, The Church did, in fact, cen- 
sure him. He appealed to the Pres- 
bytery, and that body, considering 
his act as one of necessity, sustained 
him. This created a'breach between 
the Church and the Presbytery. The 
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matter was, finally, carried up to the 
Synod of Philadelphia in 1734, where 
it continued to be discussed through- 
out the following year. A violent 
controversy ensued, many of the peo- 
ple arraying themselves on the side 
of Col. Ogden, and with such earnest- 
ness that they absented themselves 
from the Church, preferring to take 
part in the service of the Church of 
England, for which some new comers 
to the town had been quietly endeav- 
oring to secure a foot-hold. The 
result of this bitter fight was that 
Col. Ogden, and many of those most 
dissatisfied with Presbyterianism 
united in the pioneer work which was 
going on in behalf of the Church of 
England. Trinity Church was the 
result of this controversy, and Col. 
Josiah Ogden became one of its great- 
est benefactors. 

Poor Mr. Webb was little else than 
a mere looker-on in this religious 
war. Dr. Macwhorter, in his history 
of the affair, says of him: “He 
possessed no gift for controversy, and 
was hated and contemned by the new 
party, and sunk into neglect and dis- 
respect with the other.” The result 
was that, in 1736, he was dismissed 
by the presbytery, after a ministry of 
eighteen years. Nevertheless, when 
the Town at its meeting on December 
21, 1736, desired Mr, Aaron Burr to 
preach as a candidate. it was also 
voted that “ Mr. Webb should be im- 
proved with Mr. Burr, until the end 
of the Year now begun should be 
ended.” 

On the 30th day of December 1736, 
the committee appointed by the 
Town Meeting “treated with Mr. 
Aaron Burr for further improvement 
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among us in the work of the ministry 
as a Candidate, and agreed with him 
for one year to commence from the 
roth day of January next, for which 
service he is to have the sum of 
£ 60.” This proposal he accepted. 
The Rev, Aaron Burr thus became 
the seventh minister settled in due 
form in the town of Newark, and he 
was, beyond doubt, the most learned 
divine that had filled its pulpit, and, 


REV. AARON BURR. 


withal, a man of profound piety, and 
great earnestness in his work as a 


minister of the gospel. When he en- 
tered upon his duties the close alli- 
ance of the Church with the town was 
approaching its end. It is true that 
the town considered itself nominally 
bound to pay his salary, but it soon 
ceased to become a matter of general 
interest and prime importance at the 
regular Town Meetings. The matter 
went into the hands of assessors and 
collectors especially appointed for 
the purpose. The Old Church of 


1 Town Records, p. 133- 
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Newark, with its Presbyterian polity, 
was no longer looked upon by all the 
townsmen as the only true church, 
and as the only rightful participant 
in the civil government. Three new 
congregations had been formed with- 
in the boundaries of the town, namely 
the Church at the Mountain, which 
hitherto had sought no aid from the 
public for its support, the Episcopal 
Church, on the upper part of the 
Military Common, which had been in- 
corporated in 1746, and had built a 
house of worship, and beside these a 
Dutch Congregation at Second River, 
now Belleville, which was within the 
limits of Newark. This Congrega- 
tion had, in fact, been established as 
early as 1727. With these examples 
of Independence before it, the Old 
Church deemed it advisable to put 
an end to its participation in civil 
affairs, and, accordingly, on June 7th, 
1753, during the administration of 
Governor Belcher, sought and ob- 
tained from King George II, acharter 
which secured for the congregation a 
distinct corporate existence. All 
these things would account for the 
fact that, during the ministry of Mr. 
Burr, very little is said in the Town 
Records in relation to the affairs of 
the Old Church, In them no mention 
is made of the College of New Jersey, 
the organization and early fortunes 
of which are intimately connected 
with the history of this Church. It is 
true that this institution was or- 
garni cd at Elizabethtown, and that 
Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, pastor of 
the Church in that place, was ap- 
pointed its President, but in less than 
five months thereafter he died, leav- 
ing the eight students with which the 
College opened without any _in- 
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structor. These eight students were 
removed to Newark, and placed un- 
der the care of Mr. Burr, who was 
one of the charter trustees of the 
College, and who, in addition to his 
duties as pastor, had under his direc- 
tion a large Latin School, with one 
or more assistant teachers. For 
about the space of a year, the College 
without the appointment of another 
President, maintained its existence 
in this irregular manner. Jonathan 
Belcher, at this time Governor of 
New Jersey, took a great interest in 
the enterprise, and through his in- 
strumentality a new charter was ob- 
tained for the College. Under the 
new charter, which made the Gover- 
nor president ex-officio, of the board 
of trustees, the College was reor- 
ganized in the meeting house of the 
Old Church, and its pastor, Rev. Aa- 
ron Burr, was chosen President. On 
the same day, November oth, 1748, and 
in the same place, the first Commence- 
ment exercises of this now venerable 
institution were held. A class of 
seven young men, who had been duly 
examined, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The newly elected 
President delivered a “ handsome 
and elegant Latin oration” and his 
excellency the Governor “was 
pleased to accept of a degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts.” 

For eight years the college re- 


.mained in Newark, and during that 


time about ninety students received 
their first degree. The want of suit- 
able accommodations for the rapidly 
growing institution was seriously felt 
and the effort to obtain these resulted 
in its removal to Princeton where in- 
ducements in the form of lands and 
money had been offered to it, The 
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removal took place in the autumn of 
1756, and, with the college, went also 
its President, Mr. Burr, who had, the 
year before, resigned his pastoral 
charge, the duties of the two offices 
being more than he could at the same 
time discharge. For only one year 
did he survive thischange. He died 
September 2gth, 1757. During the 
first fifteen years of his ministry, Mr. 
Burr remained a bachelor. On the 
29th day of June, 1752, he married 
Miss Esther Edwards, the third 
daughter of Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 
His wife survived him less than a 
year, dying April 7th, 1758. They 
left two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, both born in Newark. The son, 
named after the father, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was the famous 
Aaron Burr, Vice President of the 
United States. 

For a period of four years, that is, 
from the autumn of 1755 to that of 
1759, it is difficult to say whether the 
Old Church in Newark, had, or had 
not, aregularly installed pastor. The 
writer of its history up to the latter 
date, Rev. Dr. Macwhorter, represents 
this period as one of unhappy conten- 
tion, mutual recrimination, and divi- 
sion between rival candidates for the 
pastorate. On the other hand, Rev. 
Dr. Stearns, in his historical Dis- 
courses, adduces what appears to be 
conclusive evidence that the Rev. 
John Brainerd filled the pulpit dur- 
ing most of that period, and that he 
was for a short time, at least, the reg- 
ular pastor of this church. Prior to 
this period he had been in charge of 
the Indian Mission, which was sus- 
pended in 1755 by the war with 
France, which made intercourse with 
the savages dangerous and difficult. 
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To this field of labor, by advice of 
the Synod, he returned in 1759, and 
the pulpit was thus made vacant. 
The next pastor of the Old Church, 
and the first whose call to the office 
was not voted upon by the Town 
Meeting, was Rev, Alexander Mac- 
whorter, born in Newcastle Co., Del- 
aware, July 15, 1734. He was of 
Scotch descent, and the youngest of 
eleven children, strictly trained by 
eminently pious parents. He entered 
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the College of New Jersey while that 
institution was located in Newark, 
and was a member of the class grad- 
uated therefrom in the last year of 
the presidency of Mr. Aaron Burr. 
His theological studies were pursued 
under the direction of the distin- 
guished Rev. William Tennent, of 
Freehold, N. J. He was licensed to 


preach in August, 1758, and was mar- 
ried in October of the same year, 
having been in the meantime or- 
dained and installed pastor of the 
Old Church in Newark. 
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Although at this time the pastors of 
the church had ceased to be elected, 
and their salaries fixed in the Town 
Meetings, the town had not formally 
relinquished its control over the par- 
sonage property. It was deemed ad- 
visable, and, indeed, important that 
the town should do this, as the church 
had now become a body corporate. 
This property, consisting of several 
lots and parcels of land and one lot of 
meadow, had been granted by letters 
patent to John Curtis, Robert Young 
and others, as trustees, for the use of 
a parsonage. These patentees being 
all dead, and the heir of the last sur- 
vivor of them, David Young, residing 
in a distant town, it could not be 
denied that some steps should be tak- 
en to make a permanent disposition 
of the property. To this end it was 
voted at a Town Meeting held March 
12, 1760, that “the Trustees of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Newark 
shall apply to said David Young for 
a deed of conveyance to them in trust, 
that so the said Trustees may be the 
better enabled to be guardians for the 
same.”’ This deed of trust was ob- 
tained the very next day. 

It was stated at the Town Meeting 
held in March of the following year, 
that the action above recited had 
“given great dissatisfaction to the in- 
habitants of said town in general,” 
and therefore it was voted that the 


parsonage lands “be equally divided | 


in quantity and quality, exclusive of 
the improvements made _ thereon, 
among the three Societies or Congre- 
gations,” * and a committee was ap- 
pointed to divide and allot the same. 
Only four of the six persons appointed 


1 Town Records, p. 144, 
* Town Records, P- 345 


‘ Town Book, which was done.” 
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as such committee consented to serve 
thereon, and these four, headed by 
Mr. David Ogden, reported ata Town 
Meeting, held March goth, 1762, a plan 
of division, with a proviso that four 
months should be allowed for hearing 
objections before it should stand in 
force. After much discussion, it was 
voted “by a majority of those present, 
it being a very full Town Meeting 
(viz): that the division should not be 
confirmed even with the limitations 
above mentioned.” * 

' Six years afterwards at a Town 
Meeting, held March 8, 1768, the mat- 
ter of dividing the parsonage was 
again brought up, and on this occa- 
sion it was “voted by a great major- 
ity, that the Parsonage Lands belong- 
ing to the Town of Newark be divided 
between the Three Congregations of 
the first settlers of Newark, (to wit): 
The First Presbyterian Church in 
Newark, the Church of England, and 
the Mountain -Society.”* A commit- 
tee of three from each of these Con- 
gregations was appointed to make 
this division. The members of the 
committee belonging to the Old 
Church refused to act, and the people 
of that Church present at the meeting, 
protested against it, and “desired 
their protest to be entered upon the 
For 
nearly twenty years thereafter the 
town continued to be disturbed by 
these contentions over the parsonage 
lands. Finally the trustees put an 
end to these troubles by granting a 
certain portion of the out-lands to the 
Episcopal Church, and another to the 
Mountain Society, now known as the 
First Presbyterian Church of Orange. 


3 Ibid. p. 147. 
4 Ibid. p. 150. 
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Mr. Macwhorter seems to have been 
a great favorite with his people, and 
his influence over them was in the 
highest degree salutary. 
thing affecting their welfare, he was 
promptly at hand, and always efficient. 
His reputation as a preacher, and a 
man of solid learning, and great exec- 
utive abilities was not confined-to the 
field in which he labored. Yale Col- 
lege honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1766, and a few 
years later he was made a trustee of 
the College of New Jersey. With al- 
most every important movement, re- 
ligious or patriotic, his name was 
prominently connected; and whatever 
his hand found to do, he did with all 
his might. He took an early and 
active interest in the struggle of the 
Colonies for independence, and when 


Washington came to Newark, with his 
retreating army in November 1776, 
Mr. Macwhorter either accompanied 
him in his flight before Cornwallis, or 
soon after followed and joined him in 
his camp on the Delaware, opposite 


Trenton. It is said that, by invitation 
from Washington, he was present and 
assisted at the council of war which 
decided on the memorable crossing 
of that river, an achievement that 
brought such disaster to the British 
arms. Nearly two years afterwards 
he accepted the chaplainship in the 
brigade of General Knox, which was 
then stationed, with the main army, at 
White Plains. From this field of 
labor, he was suddenly called home 
on account of the prostration of his 
wife by a stroke of lightning, which 
nearly deprived her of life. Here he 
remained almost in idleness by reason 
of the tumult and confusion incident 
to a time of war, especially in a local- 


In every-_ 
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ity surrounded by hostile troops. 
Not only almost useless to his con- 
gregation, but a burthen to them, it 
does not seem unreasonable that he 
should have accepted a call from the 
Church of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
Thither he went in October 1779, but 
here the horrors of war pursued him. 
The same army that drove him from 
Newark, despoiled him of his library, 
of his household furniture, and of 
nearly everything that he possessed, 
sending him forth from his newly ac- 
quired home in search of another. 
Traveling northward, preaching here 
and there, without any permanent 
settlement, he found himself once 
more in Newark, in the month of 
April 1781, and reinstated in his pas- 
toral rights and privileges without 
reinstalment. 

During the war, Newark suffered 
very much in all its interests, but on 
the return of peace and quiet, Dr. 
Macwhorter says, “it soon recovered 
from its damages, increased fast in its 
population and quickly began to 
flourish, especially in manufactories.” 
So scanty had been his own income 
that he was obliged to eke it out by 
teaching a small school. In March 
1786, however, his salary was raised 
to £300 a year, and he was requested 
to give up his school, or to employ an 
assistant. A year or two prior to the 
war, the congregation had entéred 
earnestly upon the project of erecting 
a new house of worship in place of 
the second house which had for many 
years been too small for their accom- 
modation. In 1774 thesum of £2000 
had been subscribed for this purpose; 
a site had been selected, materials 
brought together and trenches for the 
foundations dug. The war, however, 
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put an endtothe work. But withthe 
return of prosperity, came the desire 
to resume the work commenced so 
many years before, and to the indom- 
itable zeal and perseverance of Dr. 
Macwhorter was the town indebted 
for the erection of this large and 
beautiful edifice. In speaking of the 


active part which he took in this en- 
terprise, the Rev. Dr. Griffin, his suc- 
cessor, says: “So zealous was he to 
serve and animate the congregation, 


DR. GRIFFIN. 


that during the following winter he 
was daily. in the forests selecting tim- 
ber which had been given him, and 
encouraging the workmen.” The 


house was first regularly opened for’ 


public worship on January rst, 1791. 
It cost about £goo0o0 York currency. 

_ Dr, Macwhorter took a warm and 
active interest in educational matters. 
The edifice of the College of New 
Jersey, of which he was a trustee, 
having been partially destroyed by 
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fire, he undertook a mission to New 
England in 1802, to solicit the means 
wherewith to rebuild it, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining more than £7000 
for this purpose. He was one of the 
enterprising citizens of Newark who, 
in the beginning of the year 1792, 
associated for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the institution now known as 
the Newark Academy. His name 
appears first in the list of its original 
trustees, and after its incorporation 
in 1795, became its first president, 
serving in that capacity till 1807, the 
year of his decease, an event which 
created a profound sensation in the 
community of which he had been 
so long an honored member. His 
remains were interred in the bury- 
ing ground belonging to the church 
whose pastor he had been for forty- 
eight years. 

This old church whose history had 
been for so many years intimately 
connected with the history of Newark, 
and, in fact, to which Newark was in- 
debted for its birth and early growth, 
was now becoming simply one of 
Newark’s__ religious _ institutions. 
Three other denominations of Chris- 
tians had already secured a permanent 
foothold. The town was becoming 
more compactly built. A map of it 
had been published, showing its stone 
quarries, its streets, its roads to neigh- 
boring towns, its dock, its bridge and 
its public building. As if published 
by some land speculators, it an- 
nounced in one corner of it that “ New- 
ark is one of the most pleasant and 
flourishing towns in the United States. 
It is on the main road between New 
York and Philadelphia, nine miles 
from the former, and eighty-seven 
from the latter. Its stone quarries 
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are visited by travellers from curiosi- 
ty. It is noted for its cider, the mak- 
ing of carriages of all sorts, coach 
lace, men’s and women’s shoes. In 
the manufacture of this last article, 
one-third of the inhabitants are con- 
stantly employed.” This puffer of 
town lots might, also, have truthfully 
enlarged upon Newark’s extensive 
manufacturing of hats, boots, and 
shoes, leather, soap, nails, screws, 
steel springs, woolen goods and many 
other articles for which people from 
all sections of the country visited it. 
He might also have spoken of its 
“Banking and Insurance Company ” 
with its capital of $400,000, of its ex- 
cellent schools, of its newspapers, its 
courts, its lawyers, its physicians, and 
of much else that indicated its rapid 
approach to what it now really is— 


the largest and most active City in 
New Jersey. 

Such was the condition and the 
prospects of Newark when the good 
old Dr. Macwhorter was carried to his 


grave. While at this time, it had, as 
a town, completely severed its con- 
nection with the old church we feel 
that this chapter would scarcely be 
complete without a brief mention of 
the remaining pastors upon whom 
successively fell the mantle of the 
Venerable Abraham Pierson to whom 
justly belongs the title of FATHER oF 
THE City or Newark. 

Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, who was 
the immediate successor of Dr. Mac- 
whorter, had been installed as his col- 
league pastor on the 2oth of October, 
1801, more than six years prior to Dr. 
Macwhorter’s death. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale College, and had been 
licensed to preach since October 31, 
1792. In May 1809, after a ministry 
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of about eight years, two of which he 
was the sole pastor, he removed to 
Andover, Mass. to assume the duties 
of Professor in the Theological Sem- 
inary inthat place. Here he remained 
two years, preaching, at the same 
time, on the Sabbath to a Church in 
Boston. These duties becoming too 
much for him, he resigned the Profes- 
sorship, and devoted all his time to 
the Church until the summer of 1815, 
when he was called to the pastorship 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, a position which he held 
about six years. In October 1821, he 
became President of Williams College. 
Fifteen years of faithful-and succes- 
ful service in this office had brought 
him, as he, doubtless, believed very 
near to the close of his earthly labors. 
With a desire; as may be supposed, to 
end his days among those whom he 
most tenderly loved, he» came. back 
once more to. Newark, and while 
there an inmate of his: eldest: daugh- 
ter’s family, he died November 8,'1837. 

The Rev. James Richards became 
the next pastor of the old church, 
being at the time of his call, pastor of 
the church in Morristown. He was 
installed June 7, r809: It was in the 
spring of this year that the first steps 
were taken in the matter of dividing 
the congregation, a measure which 
the great increase of the town’s pop- 
ulation demanded. A meeting of the 
congregation was called for this pur- 
pose, and a committee appointed to 
draw up a plan, which having been 
reported at a subsequent meeting: “It 
was resolved that, from this congre- 
gation, a separate and distinct congre- 
gation should bé set off, and measures 
taken to invest it with all the powers 
and privileges of a body politic.” - In 
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order to accomplish this most advan- 
tageously to all concerned, it was fur- 
ther resolved to convey to the new 
congregation, on the completion of 
their meeting house, and the settle- 
ment of a pastor, two-sevenths of the 
real estate belonging to the church, 
with the reserve only of their own 
house of worship and the land occu- 
pied by it. The question which arose 
as to whether the second church 
should be located in the north or the 
south end of the town, was settled by 
making the offer to that part of the 


REV. JAMES RICHARDS, 


town which should first complete a 
meeting house of the dimensions 
called for in the offer, the people of 
the south end having the first oppor- 
tunity, with certain provisos. Al- 
though the people of the south end 
fulfilled the conditions on which 
they were entitled to the first claim, 
circumstances arose which caused 
them to suspend the work, and, con- 
sequently, the people at the north end 
gained the prize, which was subse- 
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quently so modified, in view of the 
early erection of a third meeting 
house, as to give them one-third of 
the whole income instead of two-sev- 
enths of the whole real estate. After- 
wards, in November, 1825, authority 
having been obtained from the legis- 
lature, the First Church deeded a 
portion of the parsonage lands to the 
Second Church, and another portion 
to the Third Church. In all these 
transactions, Dr. Richards took a deep 
interest, endeavoring by every means 
in his power to promote harmony be- 
tween the congregations. His rare 


executive ability, his great discretion 
and his attainments in theological 
knowledge, could not fail to make 
him known far and wide; and it was 
no surprise to the congregation, that 
the struggling Theological Seminary 


in Auburn, N. Y., should covet his 
services. After appealing to him 
twice to accept the Professorship of 
Theology in that institution, he con- 
cluded to do so, and was inaugurated 
to that office October 2gth, 1823 hav- 
ing been pastor in Newark a little 
more than fourteen years, Great suc- 
cess attended him in his new field of 
labor, and in it he remained until near 
the close of his life. Universally be- 
loved and full of honors, he died Aug- 
ust 2, 1843, in his 76th, year. 

The Rev. William T. Hamilton be- 
came the successor of Dr. Richards, 
and was installed pastor of the 
Church on the 27th day of July, 1824. 
It was not, however, without a violent 
struggle that this was brought about. 
While acceptable to a large majority 
of the Congregation, there were many 
opposed to the settlement of Mr. 
Hamilton, and these, seceding from 
the First Church, built a new house 
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of worship, and constituted what is 
now known asthe Third Presbyterian 
Church. On the completion of this 
new building, the old church made an 
apportionment to the new church 
equal to that made to the Second 
Church. 

After a ministry of ten years, Dr. 
Hamilton's failing health compelled 
him to resign his charge, and remove 
to the South, where he had already 
passed two winters with great benefit. 
His pastoral work in Newark ceased 
October 22, 1834. 

The Rev. Ansel D. Eddy was the 
successor of Dr. Hamilton. He re- 
ceived the unanimous call of the 
church, and was installed August 11, 
1835. His connection with the First 
Presbyterian Church continued until 
February 22nd, 1848. On the 1st of 
June following he was installed pastor 
of the Park Presbyterian Church of 
Newark, which had been organized on 
the 2nd day of April preceding. To 
this congregation he ministered dur- 
ing the following seven years. 

His successor in the First Presby- 
terian Church was the Rev. Jonathan 
F. Stearns D. D., a native of Bed- 
ford, Mass., where he was born Sept. 
4th, 1808. After pursuing his pre- 
liminary studies at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, and was graduated from this 
institution with high honor. One of 
his classmates and, indeed, his room- 
mate was Charles Sumner, subse- 

quently the distinguished senator 
and always the devoted friend of Dr. 
Stearns. Very soon after finishing 
his college course he began his theo- 
logical studies, which were pursued 


1 Afterwards President of Amherst College. 
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partly in Andover Seminary, and 
partly under the direction of his 
father and his elder brother William.’ 
In October 1834, he was licensed to 
preach and on the 16th of September 
following was installed pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New- 
buryport, where he remained for ten 
years, and where he earned an envi- 
able reputation, not only asa preacher, 
but as a lyceum lecturer. His fame 
had already reached Newark, when 
the pulpit of the old First Presbyte- 
rian Church became vacant by the 
retirement of Rev. Dr. Eddy. An 
unanimous call was extended to him 
without having ever been heard, or 
seen, in a pulpit by any member of 
the church or congregation. He was 
installed as pastor in December, 1849, 
and continued in the active work of 
the pastorate during a period, of 
thirty-four years, when the infirmities 
of age compelled him to resign’ his 
position. He was not, however, re- 
lieved from his arduous duties with- 
out a grateful recognition of his ser- 
vices, the congregation to which he 
had become so greatly endeared mak- 
ing him Pastor Emeritus.” In this 
relation he continued to the day of 
his death, a period of more than 
seven years, this making the full term 
of his service over forty-one years. 
He died Nov. 11th, 1889. 

While faithfully discharging all his 


‘duties as a pastor, Dr. Stearns found 


time to engage in work more or less 
connected with that of the ministry. 
Within a year after his settlement in 
Newark, in 1850, he was made a Di- 
rector in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, in which capacity 


® And voted him an annual honorarium of $2,500. 
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he served thirty-eight years. In the 
same year the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred upon him by 
the College of New Jersey, and in 
1864 he was elected a trustee of that 
institution. The establishment of a 
German Theological Seminary in 
Bloomfield, N. J., was largely due to 
his active labors in connection with 
those of Rev. Dr. Poor, of the High 
Street Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark. Of the Board of Directors of 
this institution, he was for many 
years President. The part which he 
took in bringing about a reunion of 
the Old and New Schools of the Pres- 
byterian Church, attracted to him 
great attention, and it was, doubtless, 
in recognition of his great services 
on this occasion that he was elected 
- Moderator of the General Assembly 
which met in Harrisburg, Pa., in 
1868. In the early days of the Re- 
bellion, he was among the foremost 
to unfurl the flag of the Republic, 
and when it was first thrown to the 
breeze from the spire of the church 
in which he ministered, he stood be- 
neath it, and to the crowd assembled 
to witness the sight he said: “If ever 
there was a sacred cause on earth, we 
believe this one is, It is just the 
cause for which the New Testament 
explicitly commands the unsheathing 
of the sword in God's name. It is 
said we cannot carryit through. We 
reply, we did not take that question 
into the account when we entered on 
this struggle. It was a plain duty to 
undertake it; it was a cause of life or 
death to the nation, and we must 
struggle until the power to do so no 
longer remains.” The principal lit- 
erary achievement of his life was his 
series of “ Historical Discourses relat- 
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ing to the First Presbyterian Church 
in Newark,” a work of great research, 
to which we are largely indebted for 
our knowledge of the early pastors of 
this venerable church. 

On the 7th of February, 1883, Dr. 
Stearns was retired from his pastor- 
ate, and on the 2rst of the same 
month, his successor, Rev. Dr. David 
R. Frazer was installed pastor of the 
old church, on which occasion Dr. 
Stearns gave the charge to the 
people. 

To his pastoral work in Newark, 
Dr. Frazer brought not only the high- 
est intellectual culture, but an expe- 
rience of nineteen years as a preacher 
of the gospel, as well as a business 
education received in his native city 
of Baltimore, during the interval be- 
tween his graduation from the High 
School of ‘that city and his matricula- 
tion at’ the College of New Jersey. 
From this institution he was grad- 
uated in 1861, and from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City 
in 1864. On the 8th of March of the 
following year he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the ensuing April be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Clifton, Staten Island. 
From this place he was called in 1867 
to a wider field, the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Hudson, N. Y., where 
he labored for five years, when the 
First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, 
whose existence is almost coeval with 
that of the city, called him, and re- 
tained him as its pastor for eight 
years. Brooklyn then sent for him, 
but the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of that city, after three years, 
yielded to the demands of Newark, 
N. J., and the Old Church, with a 
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history of more than two centuries, 
received him in 1883, and here hestill 
remains, 

Dr. Frazer is the Vice-President of 
the German Theological Seminary in 
Bloomfield, N. J.,a Director in Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, 
a Trustee of the College of New Jer- 
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sey, in Princeton, and the Recording 
Secretary of the Board of Church 
Erection of the Presbyterian Church, 
Of untiring energy always ready to 
go wherever duty calls, and always 
willing to stay as long as duty re- 
quires his services, he is pre-emi- 
nently a busy man, 


NEWARK IN 1832, 





Mention is made in 
the paper on Wash- 
ington in this number 
of a journey which he 
made to the north in 
February—March, 1756, in the course 
of which he visited Philadelphia, 
-New York and Boston. It is stated 


One of 
Washington's 
Flames. 


too that in New York he was im- 
pressed by the charms of a young 
lady, Miss Mary Philipse. A few 
particulars in connection with this 


pleasing incident may be of interest. 
Mary Philipse was the niece and 
heiress of Mr. Adolphus Philipse. 
The founder of the family, and of 
the family’s wealth, was Frederick 
Philipse, owner of a vast tract of 
country which embraced Tarrytown 
and reached down to the Harlem. 
Upon a tax list of New York City for 
the year 1674 he is rated as worth 
80,000 florins ($32,000), by far the 
richest man in town; only two men 


approached him in wealth, and these 
were rated each at 50,000 florins 


($20,000). Frederick Philipse and 
his son, Adolphus, after him were in 
the Governor’s Council, and intensely 
loyal to the King. The wealth of 
the family had not grown less by 
the year 1756. Mary Philipse was 
heiress to a vast amount. Her sister, 
likewise an heiress, had married Bev- 
erly Robinson, the son of John Rob- 
inson, who was Speaker of the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, and as such 
had so eloquently complimented 
Washington when he took his seat 
there. Beverly had been a school- 
mate of Washington’s, and it was 
but natural that the latter should 
be his guest on this visit to New 
York. And equally as a matter of 
course, Washington at this house met 
Mary Philipse. Irving says of’ this 
meeting: 


















“That he was an open admirer of 
Miss Philipse is an historical fact; 
that he sought her hand, but was 
refused, is traditional and not very 
probable. His military rank, his 
early laurels and distinguished pres- 
ence, were all calculated to win favor 
in female eyes; but his sojourn in 
New York was brief, he may have 
been diffident in urging his suit with 
a lady accustomed to the homage of 
society, and surrounded by admirers. 
The most probable version of the 
story is that he was called away by 
his public duties before he had made 
sufficient approaches in his siege of 
the lady’s heart to warrant a sum- 
mons to surrender.” 

Whatever the truth of this court- 
ship is, it is certain that Washington 
did not marry her. Yet by the 
strange concatenation of events in 
that stirring age, twenty years later 
he occupied her house on Harlem 
Heights as his headquarters. After 
he had gone back to Virginia a 
letter reached him from a friend, 
giving him warning that another was 
seeking the rich and beautiful prize. 
Captain Roger Morris, a fellow aide- 
de-camp in the Braddock campaign, 
was likely to win her hand. But 
Washington left the field clear for 
him. Hence Mary Philipse became 
Mary Morris. And when the Revolu- 
tion came she clung to the traditions 
of her family, and remained a loyalist. 
Besides her wealth and beauty she 
was credited with possessing a strong 
mind and imperious will; so much so 
that it was freely hinted at that time 
that if Washington had married her, 
he would never have been the leader 
of the patriots. Captain Morris may 
have needed no petticoat persuasion 
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to keep him from joining the rebels. 
At any rate the wife and husband 
both fled to England and their 
estates on Manhattan were confis- 
cated. They owned a _ beautiful 
mansion overlooking the Harlem 
River, and the country far beyond it. 
Later it came into the hands of 
Madame Jumel, who was married to 
Aaron Burr shortly before the latter's 
death in 1830; and it still stands 
to-day, known as the Jumel Mansion, 
as a lonely relic of former days, on 
161st Street near St. Nicholas Avenue. 
It was occupied by Washington as 
headquarters after the battle of Long 
Island, and before his retreat from 
Manhattan Island, or in the early 
autumn months of 1776. It may be 
conjectured whether his thoughts re- 
verted with any fond regret to the 
beautiful mistress of the mansion in 
the happy days of youth. 
* 


* 


* 
The Indian After the failure of 


the expedition 

“Kings” against Canada in 

in England 1709, under Cols. 

3 Nicholson and Vetch, 
in 1710. 


Col. Peter Schuyler, 
of Albany, determined to try an ex- 
periment. The failure had been 
largely due to England’s indifference. 
A fleet intended to co-operate with 
the land forces under Nicholson and 
Vetch, and upon which everything 
depended, had been coolly despatched 
to Lisbon instead of Boston at the 
last moment. Col. Schuyler thought 
that an actual view of live Indians 
might wake the mother country out 
of its supineness and enlist some 
interest in the affairs of this continent. 
So he induced five Indians to accom- 
pany him to England. One of these 

















. 


died on the passage, or shortly after 
arrival, so that there were but four 
to parade around. But it was enough 
to accomplish the object their con- 
ductor had in mind. There was no 
doubt about the awakening of Eng- 
land as to them personally at least. 

It is interesting to note what a 
sensation was everywhere produced 
in England by the appearance of 
these remarkable strangers. Although 
they were only chiefs, and perhaps 
not even that, the people soon called 
them kings, and one of them was 
invested with the title of emperor, in 
the popular estimation. Even “the 
wits of Queen Anne’s time” were 
infected by the universal enthusiasm, 
and were stimulated to exercise their 
talents by the visit. On Friday, 
April 27, 1711, appeared No. 50 of the 
famous “Spectator,” now a classic in 
English literature. The signature C. 
(one of the letters of “Clio,” by 
means of which his contributions can 
be identified) shows that this essay 
was from no less a pen than Addi- 
son’s. He begins thus: “When the 
four Indian Kings were in_ this 
country about a twelvemonth ago, I 
often mixed with the rabble, and 
followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the 
sight of everything that is new or 
uncommon. I have since their de- 
parture employed a friend to make 
many enquiries of their landlord the 
upholsterer, relating to their manners 
and conversation, as also concerning 
the remarks which they made in this 
country; for, next to the forming of 
a right notion of such strangers, I 
should be desirous of learning what 
ideas they have conceived of us.” 
Dean Swift, in a letter dated April 
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“Yesterday the 
‘Spectator’ was made up of a noble 
hint I gave him about an Indian King 
supposed to write his travels into Eng- 


28, 1711, remarks: 


land. I repent he ever had it. I 
intended to have written a book on 
that subject.” 


* * 

iin In the State Li- 
brary at Columbus, 

Ancient Ohio, there is to be 
Periodical. found a copy or a 


volume of a magazine, 
published in 1787, entitled: “ The 
American Museum, or Repository of 
Ancient and Modern Fugitive Pieces, 
Prose and Poetical.” The opening 
article of the first number is entitled 
“Comfort for America, or Remarks 
on Her Real Situation, Interests and 
Policy. By His Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, President of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania.” - As the 
pages of these old volumes are turned 
one can easily see that the absorbing 
topic of interest is the political con- 
dition of the country, the inefficient 
government by congress, and the 
constitutional convention, which was 
to commence its sessions May 14. In 
the December number, 1787, there is 
a chronicle of events for the preced- 
ing six months. Much of the news 
given is as interesting now as it must 
have been to our grandfathers. A- 
mong other foreign news it is learned 
that the Irish parliament passed a bill 
to encourage trade with America. 
Also that the interest on the revolu- 
tionary debt to France was very 
irregularly paid, much to the dissatis- 
faction of the capitalists in Paris. 
There is also a rumor that the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette intended to visit 
America in this year. 


















The tide of western emigration is 
also noted ina communication from 
“a gentleman of accurate observation 
and note” at Pittsburg, dated Dec. 
22, who says that “not less than four 
thousand and two hundred people 
passed that place down the Ohio since 
the first of the month, and that 
several boats are still preparing to 
follow with more settlers. The prog- 
ress the new federal constitution is 
making in the various state conven- 
tions is also watched with keen inter- 
test and the ratification by Pennsyl- 
vania made the subject of much re- 
joicing. There is a good deal said 
in this volume about the encourage- 
ment of American manufacturers, and 
the various states are urged to pro- 
tect them by means of a tariff, and 
the people are also asked to patriotic- 
ally wear and use only the things 
produced or manufactured in Amer- 
ica. 

In that day, too, there seem to 
have been civil-service reformers. In 
an address to the people of the 
United States published in the Jan- 
uary number, 1887, may be read the 
following passage: “ The custom of 
turning men out of power or office as 
soon as they are qualified for it has 
been found to be as absurd in prac- 
tice as it is virtuous in speculation. 
It contradicts our habits and opinions 
in every other transaction of life. Do 
we dismiss a general, a physician, or 
even a domestic as soon as they have 
acquired knowledge enough to be 
useful to us, for the sake of increas- 
ing the number of able generals, skill- 
ful physicians and faithful servants? 
We do not. Government is a science 
and can never be perfected in Amer- 
ica until we encourage men not only 
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to devote three years, but their whole 
lives to it.” 


« * s 
When Gouverneur 
A Morris, our Minister 
at Paris during the 
Royal Rei 
eign of Terror, was 
“ Sein.” in France he formed 


intimate friendships 
with many members of the royal 
family, even before he was accredited 
as the representative of our govern- 
ment. Among those who admired 
him and cherished his society was 
the Duchess of Orleans, the wife of 
the wretched Philippe Egalité, and 
mother of Louis Philippe who reigned 
as king after the downfall of Napo- 
leon I. At one of these frequent and 
sudden turns of fortune which were 
constantly bringing one or another 
group of “patriots” to the guillotine, 
General Dumouriez found it the 
better part of valor to seek refuge in 
flight. He had lost a battle, and the 
French Red Republicans had no alter- 
native for their generals but “victory 
or death,” in asomewhat new appli- 
cation of that brave motto. In his 
train fled Louis Philippe and by that 
means escaped probably the fate of 
his father. But while he saved his 
life, he did not save much of worldly 
goods with it. In this extremity a 
friend of the Duchess called upon 
Morris for aid. Remembering the 
mother’s kindness and friendship 
Morris responded at once and gener- 
ously. _ He gave the young Duke 
money wherewith to go to America, 
and directed his bankers at New 
York to give him unlimited credit. 
When later “he came to his own,” 
this generosity on the part of the 
American commoner was convenient- 
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ly forgotten. “He was not a bad 
man,” says Theodore Roosevelt, on 
whose authority we tell this story, 
“but he was a very petty and con- 
temptible one; had he been born in a 
different station of life, he would 
have been just the individual to take 
a prominent part in local temperance 
meetings, while he sanded the sugar 
he sold in his corner grocery.” Mor- 
ris, disgusted at the man’s ignomini- 
ous ingratitude jogged his memory a 
little; whereupon the noble king, re- 
membering that “noblesse oblige ’’— 
quietly forwarded the bare original 
sum, without a centime of interest, 
and what is worse, without a word of 
thanks. This aroused the American 
to still greater indignation. He now 
engaged a lawyer through whom he 
cooly notified the royal niggard that 
“if the affair was to be treated on a 
merely business basis, it should then 
be treated in a strictly business way, 
and the interest for the twenty years 
that had gone by should be for- 
warded also.” This carried the fig- 
ure to 70,000 francs, which was not 
fully refunded till after Morris’ death, 
a few years after this episode. The 
account of this incident was obtained 
by Mr. Roosevelt, from Mss, in the 
possession of the Hon. John Jay, and 
has not before been given to the 
public. 


* 
* 


* 
In hi 
United States n his report to the 


Secretary of State, 


Historical Mr. William G. Cur- 
Exhibit tis, attaché of the 

United States Com- 
at Madrid. 


mission to the Mad- 
rid Historical Exposition, speaks as 
follows: 

“The building in which the expo- 
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sition is held is a magnificent struc- 
ture of stone, simple in its architec- 
ture, but imposing in its dimensions. 
It stands on one of the principal 
avenues of the modern portion of 
Madrid, and is intended for the per- 
manent home of the national library, 
which now occupies an ancient mon- 
astery, but will be removed to its 
new quarters at the close of the ex- 
position. The upper story of the 
great quadrangle is entirely occupied 
by the Spanish section, while the 
rooms upon the lower floor are as- 
signed to Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Colum- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay, Santo 
Domingo, the United States and one 
or two other nations. The exhibits 
from these countries, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, are devoted 
almost exclusively to historical relics 
and archeological collections illus- 
trating the condition of the native 
races which occupied the American 
continent at the time of the discov- 
ery. The United States exhibit oc- 
cupies six large rooms at the left of 
the entrance on Calle de Serrano, 
and it is the most extensive of any 
nation except Spain. The principal 
room and a smaller one adjoining are 
occupied by a splendid exhibition 
selected with great care from the 
treasures of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the National Museum at 
Washington. The next room is oc- 
cupied by an exhibit from the mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the adjacent apartment 
is a collection of objects illustrating 
the history and condition of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona, furnished by the generosity 
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of Mrs. Hemingway of Boston. In 
two large rooms at the right of the 
entrance is a collection of the por- 
traits of Columbus, with large photo- 
graphic views of places in America 
visited by him on his several voyages, 
and scenes identified with his career, 
and photographs and medals of all 
the monuments that have been 
erécted in his honor. This collection 
was furnished by the Bureau of the 
American Republics at Washington. 

But the most important and at- 
tractive portion of the exhibition is 
the Spanish section, in which is dis- 
played a marvelous collection of 
relics of what may be termed the 
Golden Age of Spain, the portraits of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V. 
and Philip II., contemporary with 
and immediately following the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. The palaces, 
the museums, the libraries, the 
churches, the monasteries, the armor- 
ies, and the art galleries of Spain 
have been stripped of their choicest 
treasures relating to this period of 
Spanish prosperity and magnificence, 
and the collection is here displayed 
in chronological order, arrayed and 
installed with rare taste and ingenu- 
ity. The ancient families of the 
kingdom, whose magnificent collec- 
tion of art and historical subjects are 
seldom shown to the public, have 
loaned them for the exposition and 
have made the display complete. 
Several important private collections 
have also been brought from France, 
and his Holiness the Pope has con- 
tributed many articles of rare inter- 
est and variety from the museum and 
library at the Vatican. Although 
many of the objects have been on 
public exhibition in the several cities 
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of Spain, it is the first time that an 
attempt has been made to bring 
them together, and there is no coun- 
try so rich in historical treasures. It 
is gratifying to know that the greater 
part of the exhibits of this exposi- 
tion will be transferred to Chicago 
next Spring, and will furnish one of 
the most attractive features of the 


World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


* 
2 * 


“Secession” has 
not a pleasant sound 
to our ears. It has 
cost us too much 
blood and treasure. 
However, if there be any good ground 
for distributing the blame of this bad 
thing, do not let us be so unfair, and 
so unhistoric, as to concentrate it 
upon one section, and confine it to 
the men of one period or generation. 
The author of a recent book puts the 
matter tersely and strongly thus: 

“ The truth is, it is nonsense to re- 
proach any one section with being 
especially disloyal to the Union. At 
one time or another almost every 
State has shown strong particularistic 
leanings; Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, quite as much as 
Virginia or Kentucky. Fortunately 
the outbursts were never simultan- 
eous in a majority. Itis as impossible 
to question the fact that at one 
period or another of the past, many 
of the States in each section have 
been very shaky in their allegiance, 
as to doubt that they are now all, 
heartily loyal. The secession move-. 
ment of 1860 was pushed to extremi- 
ties, instead of being merely planned 
and threatened, and the revolt was 
peculiarly abhorrent, because of the 
intention to make slavery the “cor- 


Truth 
About 


Secession. 
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ner-stone ” of the new nation, but at 
least it was entirely free from the 
meanness of being made in the midst 
of a doubtful struggle with a foreign 
foe.” 

This last clause is aimed at the 
decided separatist sentiments and ac- 
tivities prevailing in the New England 
States during the War of 1812. It 
seems almost incredible (but the facts 
are there, and they are unmanageable 
things) that “half a century before 
the ‘ stars and bars’ waved over Lee’s 
last intrenchments, perfervid New 
England patriots were fond of flaunt- 
ing ‘the flag with five stripes,’ and 
drinking to the health of the—fortu- 


nately still-born—new nation.” It 
would seem the part of wisdom then 
for the pot to lay aside its habit of 
predicating blackness of the kettle. 
We have all erred on this unhappy 
“secesh” question, and now we have 
all learned to be wiser, after having 
had some punishment for our error. 
Union after Liberty will no longer do. 
It must be Liberty avd Union, Liberty 
with Union, Liberty ‘hrough Union. 
But we must cease prosing about 
this matter; the point is, not to 
forget the farther past in the over- 
whelming importance of the more 
recent past; or let us forget both 
together ! 














THE SUBURBAN GROWTH OF CHICAGO. 


SAMUEL E. GROSS. 


ONDERFUL as has been the 


growth of the business portion: 


of Chicago within the past twenty 
years, its suburban development has 
been not less wonderful. Up to the 
time of the fire its character had been 
largely that of a country town of 
large proportions. Business men gen- 
erally entertained old-fashioned no- 
tions about the necessity of having 
their residences in close proximity to 
their business. A mid-day dinner was 
the rule of their lives, and being so 
situated that they could not dine at 
their homes, was looked upon as a 
hardship not to be endured if it 
could be possibly avoided. Business 
crowded upon the residence portions 
of the city, however, “down-town” 
property appreciated rapidly in value, 
and house rents became uncomfort- 
ably high. A movement toward the 
building up of suburban districts, of 
outlying villages, began as a conse- 
quence, but for years it progressed 
slowly. Persons of means and leisure 
established residences in Evanston, 
Lake Forest and other attractive loca- 
tions; but the middle classes, consti- 
tuting the majority of the city’s pop- 
ulation, hesitated about exchanging 
the conveniences of the city for the 
inconveniences of country villages, 
notwithstanding the allurements of 
fresh air, plenty of room, cheap homes 
and low rents. Such suburban vil- 
lages as had sprung into existence 
grew slowly under the old system of 
individual improvement. A new order 


of things was necessary to render the 
suburban home idea attractive to peo- 
ple of moderate means. Capital and 
enterprise were needed to provide im- 
provements, attractions and conven- 
iences which should make the subur- 
ban village akin to the city in every- 
thing except its noise, its dust, its 
crowded streets and cramped quarters 
It is still less than a dozen years since 
capital and enterprise, proportionate 
to the magnitude of the undertaking, 
began to turn in this direction, but 
within that time the suburban growth 
of Chicago had been of gigantic pro- 
portions. Villages, which are in fact 
miniature cities, cluster around the 
great industrial and trade center, and 
*he thousands of residents of these vil- 
lages are so many thousands of home 
owners, living rent free, and combin- 
ing the advantages of city and coun- 
try life. 

A comparatively small number of 
men have been the promotors of the 
bulk of this suburban growth, and a 
master hand in shaping, directing and 
extending the movement has been 
that of Capt. Samuel E. Gross, a 
Chicago lawyer, who was astute 
enough to seize this opportunity for 
building up a’splendid fortune, and at 
the same time broad-minded and lib- 
eral enough in his methods to become 
in a sense a public benefactor. 

Mr. Gross was born November 11, 
1843, at the Mansion Farm, on the 
the Susquehanna river, in Dauphin 
County, Pa. His father, John C, 
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Gross, was a descendant of the French 
Huguenots, who, at the time of the 
early religious persecutions in France, 
settled near Mannheim, Germany, 
from whence they, in after years, 
came to America, settling in Pennsyl- 
vania. His grandson, Capt. John 
Gross, who was the great-grandfather 
of Samuel E. Gross, served as a.cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary war, his 
commission from John Hancock, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, bearing date 
of November 25, 1776. After the 
Revolutionary war, Capt. John Gross 
removed to Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he owned a large farm 
and other property, such as flouring 
mills, iron forges, etc. Capt. John 
Gross married a Miss Sahler, whose 
mother was a Du Bois. The Du Bois 
family was of Huguenot descent, and 


as early as 1659 was a rich and power- 
ful factor in the community about 
Kingston, New York. The mother of 


Samuel E. Gross was Elizabeth 
(Eberly) Gross. Her family was of 
that sturdy German stock which set- 
tled in Pennsylvania in 1725, and with 
the Erbs and Hersheys, has been for 
one hundred and fifty years or more, 
prominent in the educational, com- 
mercial and religious history of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1846 the parents of 
Samuel E. Gross removed from Penn- 
sylvania to Illinois, locating first near 
Dover; in Bureau county, but after- 
wards in Carroll county, where the 
son received his early education in 
the public schools, followed by a 
course at Mt. Carroll Seminary. 
When the Civil war broke out, he en- 
listed in the 41st Illinois Infantry, and 
went with it to Missouri. Being only 
seventeen years of age, he was, at the 
request of his parents, mustered out 
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of service, and returned to his home 
in Carroll county. In 1862 he went to 
Whitehall Academy in Cumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. In June, 1863, 
the Confederates having invaded the 
State, he again determined to become 
a soldier, and on June 2gth of that 
year, was commissioned First Lieu- 
tenant of Company D, 2oth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, being one of the 
youngest officers of that rank in the 
army. He saw active service during 
1863, in following up the the retreat 
of General Lee’s army from Gettys- 
burg to Virginia, having a number of 
spirited contests with the rear guard 
of the Confederate forces. On Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1864, he was promoted to 
the captaincy of Company K, in the 
same regiment, and campaigned with 
his command in Virginia in 1864-65, 
participating in the battles of Pied- 
mont, Lynchburg, Ashby’s Gap, 
Winchester and other engagements. 
At the close of the war, he was mus- 
tered out of the service at Cloud’s 
Mills, Virginia, July 13th, 1865. Young 
and ambitious, and full of energy, he 
located in Chicago in September of 
1865. Entering the Union College of 
Law, he graduated in 1866, was ad- 
mitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court, and became a member of the 
Illinois bar. Previous to this—in fact, 
just after locating here in 1865—Mr. 
Gross had bought a few lots in 
Chicago, and, in this way laid the 
foundation for his future large opera- 
tions in real estate. On these lots he 
built a number of houses in 1867, and 
while still active in the practice of his 
profession, became much interested 
in realty transactions. In the winter 
of 1868-9 he was prominent in the 
establishment of the park and boule- 
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vard system, and was energetic in 
pushing it to completion, securing for 
the city one of its most beautiful and 
attractive features. When the great 
fire of October goth, 1871, started, Mr. 
Gross was occupying an office at 
Clark and South Water streets, where 
he had many valuable legal and other 
business papers, deeds, abstracts of 
titles, etc., which he only succeeded 
in saving by dumping them into a 
row boat and pulling over to a tug, 
on which he stored: them for safety. 
The day after the cessation of the fire 
he brought back his documents and 
resumed his business with even 
greater energy than he had before 
displayed. During the dull business 
season of 1873 to 1879, Mr. Gross 
spent most of his time in the study of 
science, art, literature and political 
economy; in the practice of his pro- 
fession and in the preparation of a 
number of important papers on var- 
ious subjects. Being of a naturally 
ingenious and inventive turn of mind, 
he perfected and patented several in- 
ventions for the improvement of 
street paving, and also designed sev- 
eral valuable mathematical instru- 
ments. With the revival of trade in 
1879-80, there was a decided increase 
in the realty business, and the city 
began to grow so rapidly that Mr. 
Gross decided to confine his attention 
entirely to real estate. With this 
object in view he closed up the rest 


of his interests, and began the sub-’ 


dividing of additions to the city. He 
was one of the first men in Chicago 
to go into this as a business, and as 
early as 1880, he had planted several 
new villages to the southwest of what 
was then the city limits. In 1882 he 
started what is now the flourishing 
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suburb of Gross Park, near the 
northern city limits, secured a station 
on the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, and soon had a settlement of 
over 2,000 people on what was but a 
few months before, a mere cabbage 
patch. In 1883, Mr. Gross began the 
work of building homes for people of 
moderate means, selling them for a 
small cash payment, and taking the 
rest in monthly installments. This 
was the inauguration of a new system 
in Chicago, and won public favor 
from the start. The first year he 
built and sold in this way three 
hundred houses, and in 1884-5 he 
built and sold over two thousand 
houses. A feature of the work has 
been the building up of districts 
hitherto undeveloped and unim- 
proved, and which would be long 
neglected under the system of indi- 
vidual building. In this way a num- 
ber of small villages, which were 
started by Mr. Gross only a few years 
ago, in the outskirts of the city, are 
now solidly built-up portions of the 
city itself. In 1886, Mr. Gross founded 
the town of Brookdale, on the Illinois 
Central Railroad, south of fhe city 
limits. The next year he started the 
village of Calumet Heights, to the 
west of South Chicago, and also the 
village of Dauphin Park, on the IIli- 
nois Central. In 1888, his suburban 
venture was one of the largest he had 
yet undertaken, the opening of 
“ Under the Linden,” northwest of the 
city. In that year he also improved 
a large district near Humboldt Park, 
and erected over two hundred houses 
near Archer avenue and Thirty-ninth 
street. In 1889, the town of Gross- 
dale was located on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway, one 
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mile west of Riverside, where a tract 
of five hundred acres of farm land has 
been transformed into a handsome 
residence village. During the past 
ten years, Mr. Gross has done a great 
work in the enlargement of Chicago, 
by his original methods, his transac- 
tions in this comparatively short time 
being as follows: Forty thousand lots 
sold, seven thousand houses erected 
and sold, and sixteen thriving towns 
and villages located. His plan has 
been to buy a well situated piece of 
land at a reasonable price, and im- 
prove it with streets, parks, depots, 
public building, etc. This done he 
both builds attractive houses and sells 
lots to people who will build homes 
on them, and when necessary, ad- 
vances the money to build with, taking 
it back in small monthly payments, 
and notwithstanding the magnitude 
of his business, he has never foreclosed 
a mortgage. He is now the owner of 
over one hundred and fifty sub-divis- 
ions in all parts of the city, containing 
about 24,000 lots. In addition to his 
vast operations in real estate, he has 
interested himself in various other 
enterprises, being a director and large 
stockholder in the Calumet Electric 
Railroad Company, and a director of 
one of the principal banks of the city. 
His fortune is estimated at from 
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$2,500,000 to $3,000,000, but this did 
not prevent the United Workingmen’s 
societies of Chicago from nominating 
him for mayor in 1889, an honor, 
which, from press of private business, 
and a feeling that the time was inop- 
portune, he was forced to decline. In 
1886, Mr. Gross madea four months’ 
tour to Europe, during which he made 
extended inquiry into methods of 
building and of city development. In 
1889 he visited Mexico and many of 
the western seaboard cities, and in the 
latter part of the same year made 
another trip to Europe, giving a large 
share of his time to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. So wide is the fame of Mr. 
Gross as a successful handler of real 
estate, that while in Mexico, and also 
on his second European tour, he was 
solicited to undertake mammoth 
works of development in those coun- 
tries, but refused. Within the past 
year he made a third trip to Europe, 
spending a large portion of the year 
abroad. 

Married in 1874 to Miss Emily 
Brown, of Chicago, a most estimable 
lady, his home is one of the notable 
residences on the famous Lake Shore 
drive, and evidences the man of culti- 
vated tastes as well as wonderful 
executive ability and remarkable bus- 
iness sagacity. 


Howarp Louis CoNnarpD. 





A PIONEER AMONG WESTERN DENTISTS. 


W. W. ALLPORT, M. D., D. D. S. 


OME writer has said that the 
biographer of a worthy individ- 

ual finds himself confronted at the 
outset with a dilemma. Those who 
are unacquainted with the subject of 


‘his sketch are quite certain to charge 


him with extravagance of praise, 
while those who are _ personally 
familiar with the characteristics of 
the individual will urge an equal 
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grievance to the effect that “the half 
has not been told.” This statement 
contains much truth. 

Walter Webb Allport was born at 
Lorain, Jefferson County, New York, 
on June roth, 1824. He is the son of 
John and Eve Allport. His father 
was of English descent, his grand- 
father having been sent over to this 
country as a fiduciate of the English 
government before the revolutionary 
war. His mother’s family were from 
Holland. Sir James Allport, who 
died within the last year, and who 
was one of the greatest railroad 
men of England—being for many 
years manager of the Midland Coun- 
ties railroad—was his cousin; as also 
was the Rev. Allport, Dean of an 
Episcopalian Cathedral in England: 

Dr. Allport’s boyhood was spent 
upon the farm, an environment which 
has produced many of our noblest 
men. In summer he plowed the 
fields, in winter he hauled wood to 
market. Oswego was his nearest 
market place in those days, his father 
having moved from Lorain, when 
Walter was about ten years old, and 
settled in Scriba, Oswego County. 

At eleven years of age the lad was 
thrown on his own resources through 
his father’s financial reverses, but he 
was made of the material which 
snatches hope from misfortune, and 
he started out cheerfully to face the 
world with two silver half-dollars in 


his pocket. He walked to Rodman—' 


forty miles—where he found employ- 
ment with afarmer. Here he worked 
a few months and then went to 
Watertown where he learned a trade. 
He followed this for two years—re- 
ceiving board and clothes for his 
labor—and then, developing into a 
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regular journeyman, he worked part 
of the time and attended school the 
remainder. In this way he obtained 
an education. In 1844 heentered the 
office of Professor Amasa Trowbridge 
to study medicine. This he followed 
till 1846 when a taste for dentistry 
led him to turn his entire attention to 
the latter calling. Through this cir- 
cumstance the’ year 1846 may be 
counted a fortunate one for dentistry. 
Few men have exerted a more potent 
influence upon the development of 
American dentistry than has Dr. All- 
port. In the early part of his profes- 
sional career he was associated either 
as student or partner, with such men 
as Drs. Dunning, Robinson, Perkins, 
Westcott, etc. He moved from 
Watertown to Rome, and finally to 
Pulaski, where he practised four years. 
On December 24th, 1847 he married 
Sarah Maria Haddock, daughter of 
Samuel Haddock of Watertown. 
During the winter of 1853 he at- 
tended the New York Dental College, 
acting in the double capacity of 
student and demonstrator, and grad- 
uated from that institution as D. D. S. 
His characteristic ambition now 
led him to look for a broader field, 
and his quick perception pointed out 
the great west as the most promising. 
In the spring of 1854 he visited Chi- 
cago, and after carefully studying 
the situation concluded to make that 
city his home. He accordingly re- 
turned east to wind up his affairs, and 
in September of the same year he 
moved his family to Chicago, where 
he began a professional career which 
in attainment is well typified in the 
development of the city of his selec- 
tion. Like the city, his early pros- 
pects were not promising, but—also 
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like the city—the final result has been 
“beyond compare.” He opened 
practice on Lake Street, sharing his 
office with a physician, and construct- 
ing an operating room for himself in 
one corner of the reception room. 
The dimensions were seven feet by 
eight. His operating case consisted 
of an ordinary board nailed across the 
corner and covered with an old issue 
of the “Chicago Tribune.” His 
chair was a common barber’s chair, 
and was rented at that. Thus 
equipped he began work, and a curi- 
ous and suggestive incident in con- 
nection with the first tooth he filled 
is worth relating. In 1889, thirty-five 
years later, a fellow practitioner in 
Chicago had an elderly lady in his 
chair, and during the sitting she 
pointed to a certain filling saying: 
“That was the first filling Dr. All- 
port inserted when he began practice 
in Chicago.” The matter was men- 
tioned to Dr. Allport and a consulta- 
tion of his records proved the truth 
of the old lady’s remark. The filling 
was subsequently removed from the 
tooth—having preserved it perfectly 
for that length of time—another fill- 
ing inserted, and the gold from the 
old filling rolled out into a thin sheet. 
Dr. Allport then cut it into strips and 
presented them to his friends as 
souvenirs. 

Beginning with a practice which 
netted him only twenty dollars the 
first month, and thirty-nine the sec- 
ond, and which during the first year 
barely paid expenses, he finally at- 
tained a prominence which gave him 
the most lucrative practice in Chicago 
and drew to him the esteem and con. 
fidence of the best people in the west. 
No one man ever has enjoyed, and it 
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is doubtful if any man ever will again 
enjoy, the patronage of so large a per 
cent. of the best families of Chicago. 

His professional life has also been 
productive of many honors from his 


fellow dentists. As far back as 1858 
he was elected President of the West- 
ern Dental Society, and in 1859 he 
accepted an invitation to deliver the 
valedictory address before the gradu- 
ating class of the Ohio College of 
Dentistry. In 1860 he was elected the 
first chairman of the American Den- 
tal Association, and five years later 
was honored with the Presidency of 
the American Dental Convention. 
At Niagara Falls in 1886 he was 
elected President of the American 
Dental Association, the representative 
body of dentists in the United States. 
He has held positions in various den- 
tal colleges as clinician and lecturer, 
and is always alive to the importance 
of educational matters. In 1881 
Rush Medical College of Chicago 
conferred the honorary degree of 
M. D. upon him, and this is only one 
of many manifestations made by the 
medical fraternity showing their 
appreciation of his professional qual- 
ifications. It was due entirely to his 
influence that the dental section was 
formed in the Ninth International 
Medical Congress which met in Wash- 
ington in 1887, and he also succeeded 
at the meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association in the spring of the 
same year in having a _ resolution 
passed admitting reputable dental 
graduates to full membership in the 
association, thereby qualifying them 
for admission to the Congress. 

He has been largely instrumental 
in the organization of several impur- 
tant associations, among others, the 











American Dental Association, the 
Dental Section in the American Med- 
ical Association, and lastly, the 
World’s Columbian Dental Congress 
to be held in Chicago in 1893. This 
will probably be the largest meeting 
of dentists the world has ever seen, 
and the initial plan of the congress 
was outlined by Dr. Allport in a res- 
olution which was passed by the 
Southern Dental Society in 1890. 

In the early days of periodical den- 
tal literature Dr. Allport edited and 
published the “ People’s Dental Jour- 
nal,” which ran for two years. In 
fact it may truly be said that he has 
always done his full share in fostering 
the interests of the profession along 
all lines of its development. 

He was the first dentist to take ad- 
vantage of the cohesive properties of 
gold for the purpose of restoring 
front teeth to their original form 
when large portions had been lost by 
decay. This fact is established by 
the report of a society meeting pub- 
lished in the “New York Dental Re- 
corder” in 1856. 

As an individual Dr. Allport has 
many striking characteristics. Com- 
manding in appearance, dignified in 
bearing, at all times perfectly poised 
and polite, he is an ornament to any 
society, clear in his ideas, and favored 
with an accommodating vocabulary he 
makes a speech during the discussion 
of any professional topic which never 
fails to command the closest attention. 
He is an accepted authority upon 
those especial lines of practice with 
which he has been most intimately 
associated. He is affable and kind- 
hearted, but is not easily imposed 
upon by an unworthy applicant for 
charity. He has the rare faculty of 
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knowing an enemy when he sees one, 
of holding fast to a friend when he . 
finds one, and yet in the distribution 
of offices within his control he “has 
no regard for friends or enemies, but 
alway tries to do what is right.” 

Pleasing in manner, he is easily 
approached, especially by young men 
of his own profession; and in this 
connection is exemplified one of his 
most conspicuous traits. He has 
often been called and truly so—“ the 
young man’s friend.” No young 
man, however humble, ever applied 
to Dr. Allport for advice or guidance 
without receiving that cordial sup- 
port and encouragement which he is 
so well fitted to bestow. In truth it 
may be said that there are to-day in 
Chicago several men practising den- 
tistry with signal success, who owe 
that success for the most part to the 
early support and endorsement of 
Dr. Allport. This is the more flatter- 
ing from the fact that unselfishness 
of this nature is not too prevalent 
among professional men. 

Another delightful characteristic 
is his constant willingness to learn. 
He is a practitioner who has been 
conspicuously successful during his 
entire career, and his experience ex- 
tends nearly half a century, yet he is 
as desirous of gaining new ideas to- 
day as the most inexperienced begin- 
ner. More than that, he is free to 
acknowledge a point when it is pre- 
sented to him, no matter how youth- 
ful the informant may be. This also 
is a rare quality among the class of 
men known as “old time dentists.” 

Dr. Allport in his peculiar individ- 
uality seems a strong link binding 
pioneer to modern dentistry and rep- 
resenting the best element in both. 
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He is a landmark in his profession ing in the right direction; he is a 


that will not soon be lost to sight; 
he is a guide-board with finger point- 


beacon light that burns brighter as 


it burns longer. 


CHARLES NELSON JOHNSON. 





THE WESTERN BAR. 


HON, ALFRED ENNIS. 


ORN and educated in the State 
of Indiana, where he engaged 
for many years in the practice of his 
profession, and identified at a later 
date with the bars of Kansas and 
Illinois, comparatively few western 
lawyers have become more widely 
known to their professional brethren 
throughout the country, than has 
Hon. Alfred Ennis of Chicago. Re- 
tained at one time and another as 
general or special counsel of some of 
the distinctively great corporations of 
the United States, he has-become a 
more or less familiar figure in the 
courts of the principal cities of the 
United States, and in the higher 
courts and Federal Courts of a dozen 
different states. 

His career as a lawyer began in 
Morgan County, Indiana, in 1860. 
He was born in this same county 
June 24th 1837, his father, Mitchell 
Ennis, and his mother—who before 
her marriage was Nancy Trent—one 
a native of Kentucky and the other a 
native of Virginia—having been 
among the pioneer settlers of central 
Indiana. Theelder Ennis was a farm- 
er, and of his three sons Alfred was 
the eldest and consequently the one 
called upon to assist most actively in 
the work of clearing up and improv- 
ing a farm, in what was then a com- 


paratively new country. Such had 
been the demand for his services on 
the farm that at eighteen years of age 
his educational advantages had been 
limited to attendance at what was 
then, as now, denominated the “ Dis- 
trict School,”’ during the winter 
months of each year, and the evening 
study which came after a day’s toil 
during the remainder of the year. 
He was, however, ambitious and 
resourceful, and in the fall of 1855, 
having earned and saved a- small 
amount of money, he entered Frank- 
lin College, where he studied diligent- 
ly until his means were exhausted, 
when he returned home and taught 
school for a time in the district in 
which he had been brought up. With 
the funds derived from this source 
he continued his course in college, 
which was supplemented by system- 
atic self-education and the industrial 
training, which in this country seems 
most admirably calculated to fit 
young men for the active duties of 
life. 

In 1858 he went to Martinsville, the 
county seat of Morgan County, where 
he became connected as a salesman 
with the largest and wealthiest mer- 
cantile firm in the place, remaining 
there until 1859, when the death of 
his father made necessary his return 



































to the farm to look after the affairs of 
the estate. Appointed administrator 
of the estate, he was compelled to 
give some attention to legal questions 
bearing upon his duties and responsi- 
bilities, and this strengthened an 
already well-defined inclination to the 
study of law. The result was that, 
while assisting his two brothers to 
cultivate the farm, he read Black- 
stone’s Commentaries during the 
summer of that year. Then, after 
teaching school again for a time, he 
went to Indianapolis where he 
attended a law school conducted by 
Hon. Jonathan W. Gordon and other 
noted lawyers of that city. Entering 
the senior class of the Northwestern 
Christian University law school of the 
same city, he graduated from that 
institution in 1860, and then returned 
to Martinsville. where he at once 
began the practice of his profession. 

His first case was a novel one, and 
well calculated to bring the young 
attorney into prominence. A swarm 
of bees passing in the air, were fol- 
lowed by a man who succeeded in 
settling them in a tree ona neighbor's 
farm. Returning to his home to pre- 
pare a hive for the bees, he was antic- 
ipated by this neighbor, who took 
possession of the bees and refused to 
give them up. Recourse was had to 
the law, and Mr. Ennis became coun- 
sel for*the man who had discovered 
the honey gatherers and by his arts 


succeeded in bringing them down to’ 


terra-firma. An action in replevin 
was begun, Mr. Ennis as counsel for 
plaintiff setting up the claim that al- 
though the bees were ferae natura, 
when subdued and reclaimed they 
became the subject of qualified prop- 
erty and ownership. The pursuit 
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and settling of the bees by his client 
constituted, he claimed, such reclama- 
tion and gave him the ownership. 
The Court sustained the contention, 
his client was awarded the bees, and 
the case went on record as one of the 
most unique in western jurisprudence. 

Studious, industrious, painstaking, 
and thoroughly systematic in his 
methods of doing business, Mr. Ennis 
rapidly grew into prominence and 
assumed a commanding position at 
the bar of Martinsville. In 1861 he 
formed a partnership with Hon. Sam- 
uel H. Buskirk of Bloomington, In- 
diana—at a later date a judge of the 
Supreme Court of that state—which 
continued three years and developed 
a warm and lasting friendship between 
the two men. In 1864 he became 
associated in practice with Hon. 
Cyrus F. McNutt, now one of the 
judges of the Superior Court of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and this partnership 
continued three years. At the end of 
that time he was called upon to act as 
chief executor of the will of Parmin- 
ter M. Parks, a pioneer merchant and 
banker of Martinsville, who had been 
the wealthiest and most influential 
citizen of Morgan County, but prefer- 
ring to devote himself entirely to the 
practice of his profession he declined 
to accept the trust. 

Two years later he went abroad in 
the interest of clients, carrying with 
him letters of commendation from 
many of the leading lawyers and pub- 
lic men of Indiana—the late Vice- 
President Thomas A. Hendricks being 
one of the men who wrote in glowing 
terms of his ability and high charac- 
ter as a lawyer. After attending to 
the business which had called him 
abroad he spent some time traveling 
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in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
France, visiting all the principal cities 
and other points of interest, attending 
the court sessions of London and 
Paris, and studying with interest the 
administration of justice in those 


cities. Returning to the United 
States he resumed at Martinsville 
what had become a large and lucra- 
tive practice, giving his attention to 
corporation law largely. He had a 
handsomely fitted up office, large law 
library, and elegant residence, and 
was looked upon as one of the fix- 
tures of the community. The an- 
nouncement therefore in the spring 
of 1871 that he had decided to remove 
to the state of Kansas occasioned 
surprise and regret among his many 
friends. Visits to that state had, 
however, impressed upon him the 
fact that it was to become one of the 
richest and greatest of American 
commonwealths, and closing his pro- 
fessional and other business in Mar- 
tinsville he removed to Topeka in 
midsummer of that year, carrying 
with him the respect and esteem of 
all the members of the bar with which 
he had been identified during his pro- 
fessional life. The high regard of 
his associates, at the Morgan County 
bar was expressed in a series of res- 
olutions unanimously adopted and 
presented to him in handsomely en- 
grossed form, upon the eve of his 
departure. 

Upon his arrival in Topeka he 
opened an office, and soon became 
recognized as one of the prominent 
corporation lawyers of the state. 
Retained by the Missouri Pacific 
Railway—of which he became a direc- 
tor in part of its large system and 
other corporations, he gave special 
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attention to that branch of litigation 
growing out of default in the payment 
of municipal and other corporate 
securities, his practice being largely 
in the Federal Courts and extending 
into a half dozen western states. He 
continued to practice law in Kansas 
and adjoining states, with Topeka as 
his place of residence until 1882, 
building up a business which was 
perhaps not second to that of any law 
firm in the west, clients in all parts of 
the United States and English-Amer- 
ican investors committing their inter- 
ests to his charge. In the winter of 
1880, accompanied by his family he 
visited California, where he was hos- 
pitably received and entertained by 
the leading lawyers and jurists of the 
Pacific Coast. In 1882 professional 
business called him to Boston, and 
for something more than a year he 
was a resident of that city, his son 
and daughters meantime availing 
themselves of the educational advan- 
tages which it offered. The winter of 
1883-84 he spent in New York City, 
and the following spring was called 
to Chicago to become general coun- 
sel for the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany. This caused him to take up 
his residence in this city, and for 
nearly nine years he has been con- 
spicuously identified with the bar of 
Chicago and Illinois. As general 
counsel of the Pullman Company he 
had charge, for about five years, of 
the legal department of that vast cor- 
poration, and of litigation involving 
many millions of dollars, contested in 
the courts of the United States, Can- 
ada and Mexico. He managed the 
important affairs committed to his 
charge with signal ability until the 
end of the year 1888, when he severed 
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his connection with the Palace Car 
Company to resume private practice. 


Married in 1860 to Miss Almarinda . 


Baldridge, daughter of Rev. Daniel 
Baldridge of Ohio, a pioneer minister 
of renown in the Christian church, an 
interesting family of three daughters 
and one son had grown up around 
him, and when he removed to Chicago 
he looked forward to associating with 
him in the practice of law his son 
Walter B. Ennis, a talented and finely 
educated young man, whose future 
was bright with promise. It was 
with a view to bringing about this 
association that Mr. Ennis returned 
to general practice, opening an office 
in the Rookery Building, then and 
still, the most noted office build- 
ing in Chicago. In 1890, however, 
the son sickened and died, and Mr. 
Ennis had added to his bereavement 


a grievous professional disappoint- 


ment. He has, however, continued 
practice, winning substantial recog- 
nition of his fine legal attainments, 
his fidelity to professional duties, 
and his careful conservatism of all 
interests committed to his care. Of 
an eminently judicial turn of mind he 
7 
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has frequently been called upon to 
exercise judjcial functions, but has 
never aspired to official honors. A 
Democrat in politics he has con- 
tented himself with strict adherence 
to the principles of that party, 
declining to ailow active political 
work to interfere with his profes- 
sional duties. 

As a writer on legal topics and con- 
tributor to law literature, he has inter- 
ested to an unusual extent members 
of the western bar. An address de- 
livered before the Illinois State Bar 
Association at its twelfth annual 
meeting on the subject “Commerce; 
Intra-State and Inter-State; its Regu- 
lation and Taxation” and a contribu- 
tion to a leading law journal on the 
subject of “Car Trusts ” have attrac- 
ted special attention. Mr. Ennis, 
socially as well as professionally, is 
highly esteemed in Chicago, his home 
being a centre of culture, and always 
an attractive resort for people of edu- 
cation and refinement. Of this three 
daughters one became, within the 
past year, wife of a son of the Rev. 
Dr. Lotimer, the eminent Baptist 
clergyman of Boston. 


Howarp Louis Conarp. 








THE FAMOUS “COLUMBIA” BICYCLE. 


the cycling world the designation 

“Columbia” is almost as familiar 
as the term “bicycle ” itself. It would 
be difficult to find a person of years 
and understanding in America who 
has not heard of this machine, and 


of its maker, Colonel Pope—the 
“Father of the American bicycle ;” 
while the fame of both has gone out 
into every quarter of the globe as 
well. Every one remembers the 
memorable trip around the world 
made by Mr. Stevens on an “ Expert 
Columbia” several years ago. Many, 
however, will be interested in a de- 
tailed story of the life and work of 
the founder of the cycle industry in 
the United States, and this account 
will form an important chapter in the 
present series of articles, since the 
early history of the Columbia is iden- 
tical with the beginnings of modern 
cycling in America. 

Colonel Albert Augustus Pope, 
whose portrait is here given, was born 
in Boston, on the 2oth of May, 1843. 
He did not inherit wealth, his most 
valuable birthright being his descent 
from several old and honorable New 
England families, through whom was 
transmitted to his parents and to him- 
self great strength of character. Pope, 
Pierce, Cole, Stubbs, Neale and other 
sturdy old Puritan freeholders, figure 
in his ancestry. 

His mother, a daughter of Captain 
James Bogman, of Boston, was a lady 
of unusual powers, who exerted the 
greatest influence in shaping the 
character of her son 


She was of a 


sensitive and sympathetic nature, 
possessing rare discernment; she was 
quiet and tactful in her methods, but 
could be firm and decided when the 
case called for the exercise of these 
qualities. Her own habits of thrift 
and economy, and her systematic, 
thorough and determined way of do- 
ing things, she imparted to her son, 
and to this fact Colonel Pope attrib- 
utes much of his remarkable success 
in life. 

From his father, also, Mr. Charles 
Pope, he inherited the qualities of an 
active and stirring business man, al- 
though unfortunate business reverses 
at length swept away the competency 
Mr. Pope had accumulated and left 
the family in straightened circum- 
stances. They were then living in 
Brookline, and at this crisis in affairs 
the boy, Albert, although but nine 
years of age, made his first essay to 
earn his own living. He secured em- 
ployment with a neighboring farmer, 
whose plow horse he rode, receiving 
merely nominal pay for many hours’ 
labor. 

Three years later, at the age of 
twelve, the boy’s enterprise and in- 
herent shrewd business abilities began 
to appear. He bought fruit and 
vegetables of the farmers round 
about, and built up a constituency 
of half a hundred families in the vil- 
lage to whom he sold his wares 
at a fair profit. This business soon 
developed beyond his abilities to at- 
tend to it unaided, and with charac- 
teristic enterprise he employed other 
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boys to assist him, making a profit on 
their labor. By these means, at the 
end of one summer, his net earn- 
ings were $100—a most remarkable 
showing for a boy of his years. 
During his early boyhood Colonel 
Pope had secured only a rather desul- 
tory public school education, and he 
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Later on he accepted a position with 
a Boston firm dealing in shoe findings. 
Here he did the arduous work of a 
porter and general utility man, carry- 
ing about huge bales and bundles of 
material, and putting in long hours 
of labor. He did a man’s work and 
obtained a boy’s pay, receiving as 














COL. A. A. POPE. 


enjoyed no further advantages of this" 


sort. In fact, his present exceptional 
fund of general knowledge was ac- 
quired almost wholly by his own care- 
ful reading and self-imposed study. 
Leaving school for good at the age 
of fifteen, he first found employment 
in the Quincy market at Boston. 


compensation for this heavy drudgery 
the magnificent salary of $4 per week! 
And yet out of this pittance he con- 
trived to save money. He practiced 
the severest economy. His accounts 
show that during one month his in- 
cidental expenses amounted to thirty- 
three cents, while for another month 
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they were only twenty-eight cents. 
The store was five miles from his 
home, yet it was his custom to walk 
this distance morning and night to 
save the car-fare of sixteen cents. 
This forcibly reminds one of the boy- 
hood of Benjamin Franklin, who en- 
dured similar hardships and per- 
formed the severest tasks for the 
merest trifle in the way of pay. 
Yet in both cases these experiences 
were valuable tests of character and 
contributed an important part in 
fixing habits of industry, pluck and 
self reliance upon the young fellows 
who braved them. It is doubtful, 
however, whether even ambition to 
achieve the eminent success secured 
in after life in each of these cases, 
would be sufficient to nerve the aver- 
age boy of to-day willingly to go 
through such a rough apprenticeship. 

Young Pope was still in the shoe 
findings business, although holding a 
better position, when the war cloud 
of the rebellion overshadowed the 
land. Upon the first indication of 
trouble, he devoted himself with his 
habitual thoroughness to the study 
of military tactics. He joined the 
Salinac’s Zouaves and _ Brookline 
Home Guards, and was. elected 
Captain of the latter Company at 
the early age of eighteen. So great 
was his enthusiasm, moreover, that 
he Kept a musket in the store, and 
not only employed his leisure in put- 
ting himself through every conceiv- 
able maneuvre, but also drilled his 
fellow clerks and even his employers. 

At the age of nineteen he entered 
the Union Army, a volunteer, going 
to the front on August 22, 1862, as 
second lieutenant of the 35th Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. Within the limits 
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of this article it is impossible to des- 
cribe or even mention all the interest- 
ing and notable events in his career 
as a soldier. The character of his 
services are sufficiently indicated by 
his frequent promotions. On March 
23, 1863, he was made first ligutenant, 
while on April 1, 1864, he was com- 
missioned as captain. 

A number of times he was employed 
upon important detached services, 
and he acted as commander of his 
regiment on many occasions when 
his colonel was disabled or absent. 
At one time when the city of Washing- 
ton was threatened and in imminent 
danger from the advance of the Con- 
federates, Captain Pope was called 
upon in the emergency, and in an 
incredibly short space of twenty-four 
hours, he organized a regiment of 
artillery among the convalescents en- 
camped at Alexandria. With this 
improvised force, he advanced to the 
defence of Washington, assuming 
command of Forts Slocum and Stev- 
ens, with forty-seven pieces of artil- 
lery. This feat required great skill in 
managing and organizing men, and 
the signal ability with which it was 
accomplished elicited the highest 
praise from his superior officers. 

Colonel Pope served through the 
principal Virginia compaigns, and at 
the close of one of these he was brevet- 
ted Major “for gallant conduct at the 
battle of Fredericksburg, Va.” He 
also participated in Gen. Burnside’s 
operations in Tennessee, served under 
Grant before Vicksburg, and was 
with Sherman in his march to Jackson, 
Miss. At the siege of Petersburg, 
where the Confederates made their 
last desperate stand, he was placed in 
command of Fort Hell, and in the last 
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onslaught against the beleaguered 
city he led his victorious regiment into 
her streets. “For gallant conduct in 
the battles of Knoxville, Poplar 
Springs Church and front of Peters- 
burg,” on the r3th of March, 1865, the 


young commander, not yet twenty- 


two years of age, was commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel. 
made thateequal this even in that time 
of stirring heroism. : 
This season of conflict was also an 
educational opportunity for the young 
officer, irrespective of his military at- 
tainments. 


in the camp and on the march, he de-: 
voted his time to reading and arduous 
study. Many a night he might have 
been seen after all his comrades had 
turned in, lying with a book beside 
the uncertain light of the camp fire, 


till the sputtering of the last glowing 
embers made it no longer. possible to 
, distinguish the type. 

When the war was over, Colonel 
Pope returned to his former business, 
re-entering the service of his late em- 
ployers, as quietly and unostenta- 
tiously as though no exciting break 
had occurred in the even tenor of his 
life. But very soon thereafter he en- 
tered into business om his own ac- 
count, becoming a dealer in slipper 
decorations and miscellaneous shoe 
manufacturers’ supplies. He pur- 
sued this business prosperously for a 
number of years, when he became’ in- 
terested in a new and unique machine 
—the bicycle—which’ he soon intro- 
duced into the American market. 

In a preceding article ‘on “The 
Evolution of the Bicycle,” in the 
November number of this magazine, 
the reader will find reference made to 
the introduction of the modern wheel 


Few records were: 


In the intervals of duty- 
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into this country by an English maker 
who exhibited it at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876; fol- 
lowing which appears this sentence: 

“During the following year a num- 
ber of these machines were imported 
from England; where they had already 


-begun_to come into use; and not long 


thereafter their manufacture began 
in a small way.in this country, gradu- 
ally developing into its present as- 
tounding proportions.” 

- The original importer and manu- 


facturer here referred to was Colonel 


Pope. He was one of several per- 
sons who began riding the new 
machine in Boston in 1877, and 
shrewdly realizing the possibilities in 


‘the development of its use, he deter- 


mined to employ his capital and ener- 
gies in this direction. Having already 
organized and furnished the capital 
for the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, during this year he opened a 
place of business at 45 High 
street. Colonel Pope became, as he 
has ever: since continued, President 
and active manager of this corpora- 
tion.’ During the first season a num- 
ber of -bicycles were imported from 
England. The original design of the 
company looked to the manufacture 
and ‘sale of a variety of small patented 
articles, but such was Colonel Pope’s 
faith in the future of the new wheel 
that within a year he determined to 
devote his entire attention to its de- 
velopment. 

He saw that the machine could be 
rendered popular only by familiariz- 
ing the public with its charms, and 
thus cultivating a liking for it. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1878, he removed his 
business to more commodious quar- 
ters at 87 Summer street, and here 
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opened a riding school for the instruc- 
tion of beginners. During the same 
year he perfected his plans for the 
manufacture of machines in this 
country. His idea was to find an 
establishment with extensive factories 
and facilities, doing the highest class 
of work, but yet not enjoying a 
business commensurate with the 
anticipations and preparations of its 
proprietors, thus inclining them to 
listen to a new proposition. In the 
Weed Sewing Machine Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., he found precisely 
these conditions. This company, 


formerly of West Winsted, Conn., 
had established themselves in Hart- 
ford in 1863, and year after year had 
enlarged their factories until in 1878 
they owned one of the largest plants 
of the kind in New England, and 
were turning out the finest kind of 


work. Nevertheless, the sewing ma- 
chine business was being overdone, 
and they found themselves slightly 
embarrassed, with greater facilities 
than could be utilized. At this 
juncture Colonel Pope made them a 
curious visit which has been des- 
cribed as follows: 

“When in May of that year [1878] 
Col. A. A. Pope rode circuitously from 
the station to the office of the com- 
pany on a bicycle of English make, 
excited throngs swarmed into the 
streets through which he passed to 
catch a view of the strange vehicle. 
Hundreds of boys took up.the line of 
pursuit only to find themselves in a 
few minutes left hopelessly behind. 
As the Colonel disappeared through 
the door, the surprise and. curiosity 
were transferred to the inside of the 
factory. The object of the visit was 
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not only to place a preliminary order, 
but to arrange for the manufacture of 
similar machines on a large scale,”’’ 

As an immediate result of this visit, 
fifty bicycles—the first made in Ameri- 
ca—were finished in time for the fair 
and races.at Framingham, Mass., Sept. 
17, 1878. 

Readers of the previous article, al- 
ready referred to, will remember that 
in 1866 Lallement and Carrol had 
secured an American patent on a 
crude bicycle, or “velocipede” as it 
was called, made by the former. . Be- 
fore and since that time a large num- 
ber of Americans and Englishmen had 
patented innumerable devices and im- 
provements applicable to the new 
machine. When it became known 
that Colonel Pope was entering upon 
the manufacture of the bicycle, this 
entire host of patentees rushed in 
upon him, each demanding a fat roy- 
alty on his invention. Finding that 
if he undertook to meet these demands 
the royalties alone on each wheel 
would cost several hundred dollars, 
with characteristic thoroughness and 
fore-sight, Colonel Pope bought 
outright each of the patents covering 
a point of genuine value. He thus 
became sole proprietor of the best 
and latest improvements in each 
part of the new vehicle, and probably 
to this was largely due the fact that 
his machines took almost immediate 
rank as the very best in the market. 
' It seems scarcely credible that the 
present universality and supremacy 
of the bicycle in this country could 
have been the development of only 
fifteen years, Yet such indeed is the 
case. In the attainment of this result 
too much credit can hardly be. given 


1“ The City of Hartford.” Published by the Hartford Board of Trade. 1889. 
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to Colonel Pope. He had to create 
a market. At the outset of his ven- 
ture not only was there*no demand 
for wheels, but on the contrary there 
existed an out-spoken and intolerant 
prejudice againstthem. Throughout 
the country courts of law unjustly 
discriminated against the new ma- 
chine, where they did not completely 
banish it from the public highway. 

In his warfare against this predju- 
dice Colonel Pope exercised the great- 
est diplomacy. He imported the best 
cycling literature from England, bound 
up with it the advertisements of rival 
firms, and distributed it broad-cast. 
Through his influence and encourage- 
ment Mr. Charles E. Pratt, in 1879, 
issued his interesting little book, “‘ The 
American Bicycler;” while an illus- 
trated magazine, “The Wheelman,” 
with the same support, was estab- 
lished at a cost of $60,000. This 
periodical still flourishes as the “ Out- 
ing.” At greatexpense Colonel Pope 
‘also led the fight to secure reversals 
of unjust court decisions thoughout 
thecountry. Test cases were pushed 
resulting in signal victories and the 
opening of the highways and public 
parks towheelmen. Such cases were 
made in connection with Central Park 
in New York, South Park in Chicago 
and Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, 
and in these and other similar litiga- 
tions Colonel Pope expended thou- 
sands of dollars. 

In connection with his own business 
as a manufacturer Colonel Pope has 
also been foremost in public spirit, an 
example of this sort of enterprise be- 
ing his reward offer for the return of 
stolen Columbias. 

“$50.00 reward will be paid for 
the return of any stolen Columbia 
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Safety to its owner, in as good order 
as when taken, and the detection and 
bringing to justice of the thief, pay- 
able on conviction and sentence of the 
thief, and upon presentation of evi- 
dence of the facts satisfactory to our 
nearest ‘Agent’ and to us; provided 
that this only applies when the Safety 
stolen was practially in use by the 
owner, and not stored or on sale or 
unreasonably neglected, and that the 
reward is not payable to cycle 
‘Agents’ or dealers, or their em- 
ployees, on any machine stolen while 
in their custody, nor to the owner of 
the machine, nor to more than one 
person in any place; and this offer is 
to continue until notice of with- 
drawal is given in the ‘Bicycling 
World.’” 

A few claims have been made and 
allowed under this offer, but such 
cases are not now frequent, the device 
having been found, as it was intended, 
the most effective “ discourager” 
imaginable to the light fingered gentry 
who had developer. a habit of confis- 
cating property o1 this kind. 

Characterized by such enterprise’ 
and public spirit, it is not surprising 
that the orignal modest venture of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company 
should have grown into a huge indus- 
try employing a capital of $2,000,000, 
and several regiments of men. As the 
business developed, in order to fill the 
orders placed by Colonel Pope, the 
Weed Sewing Machine Company of 
Hartford at length found itself obliged 
to abandon every other branch of 
manufacture and employ its large 
force of men exclusively in making bi- 
cycles. Meanwhile, withthe shrewd- 
ness and fore-sight which has marked 
every step in his career, Colonel Pope 
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had for years been gradually buying 
up the stock of the Weed Company, 
and so valuable did this stock become 
under the impetus of the growing bi- 
cycle business that the Colonel's final 
purchases were madeat a premium of 
50 percent. On June 1, 1890, the 


Weed Sewing Machine Company was 
merged into the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company, its President, Mr. 
George H. Day, becoming Vice-Presi- 
dent of the latter corporation. 
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has been erected for the exclusive 
manufacture of fine seamless steel 
tubing. Unlike most bicycle manu- 
factories, these works are busy 
throughout the entire year. The 
plant employs hundreds of men, many 
of them being skilled laborers. 

The grounds surrounding the main 
works are finer than any private 
grounds in the city of Hartford. A 
broad stretch of some eight acres of 
handsome lawn extends along the 
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The works thus acquired have as- 
sumed huge proportions, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Only 
the main works are here shown, how- 
ever. In 1892 the factories of the 
Hartford Rubber Works Company 
were purchased and, greatly enlarged 
and improved, were added to the enor- 
mous bicycle plant. Moreover, dur- 
ing the past year, a new factory, 300 
by 50 feet in size, with out-buildings, 


front of the buildings, and this area 
is kept in the finest condition, with 
great flower beds planted here and 
there. The large brick factories are 
covered with one of the most luxuri- 
ant and beautiful growths of English 
Ivy to be found anywhere in America. 

A great ambition of Colonel Pope 
has been to secure comfort and various 
advantages to his workmen, and ex- 
tensive additions tothe factories have 
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been erected especially for this pur- 
pose. The wash-room, for example, is 
a huge apartment fitted up with a com- 
modious locker for each man, where in 
perfect safety and without confusion 
he can deposit his lunch, clothes or 
whatever articles he wishes to keep 
at hand. Underneath the thousand 
lockers are hot and cold water sinks. 
Above this room is another, large 
and comfortable, fitted up as a 
library and reading-room. The cur- 
rent mechanical and general maga- 
zines ate here kept on the tables, 
while complete files of the same, with 
a large number of carefully assorted 
books, fill the library shelves. An- 
other large apartment is known as 
the bicycle “stable,” and contains a 
stall for each workman's machine— 
for a majority of the men ride to and 
from the factories on their own wheels. 
In still another room, the “ kitchen,” 
coffee and soup are furnished at noon- 
time at cost prices. It will be realized 
at once that these features are revolu- 
tionary in a manufactory, and make 
this establishment a model of its 
kind. 

But Colonel Pope’s efforts for his 
men do not rest here. Some months 
ago he purchased at Hartford the 
property known as the“ Bartholomew 
farm,” with adjoining lands, aggregat- 
ing over 1oo acres. This forms a 
wooded, undulating picturesque tract, 
perfectly suited to the purposes for 
which it was bought. Colonel Pope’s 
plans regarding it are thus described: 

“He is having it laid out by a 
landscape engineer, and he is to put 
there a lot of small houses, each a 
single house, purchasable for com- 
paratively little money, but not cheap 
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in the ordinary sense of the word. 
They are to be built according to the 
latest ideas both of convenience and 
health. The plumbing is to be of the 
most approved sort, and the houses in 
every way desirable. They will stand 
on high land, well drained, and will be 
healthy and attractive. These houses 
he will sell to employes of his works 
who want them, and he will sell them 
at cost. Colonel Pope expects this 
move to mark a newerain the comfort 
of the working people of this city. 
Their greatest need to-day is healthy, 
available homes.” * 

Such an enterprise needs no com- 
ment. It only remains, in summing 
up the relations of employer and em- 
ployee in this case, to add a sentence 
in the language of another referring 
to the Pope Company,—“ Many of the 
principal employees are stock- holders 
in the corporation, and all concerned 
are devoted to the President and the 
management in general. It is like a 
co-operative company in which each 
man feels a personal interest.” All 
this seems to be carrying out the 
spirit of the following motto which 
the writer noticed on Col. Pope’s 
desk: 

I will wish to do good to all men, 
I will do good to many men, 


I will do wilful injury to no man. 
—Canon Farrar. 


But while the extensive factories at 
Hartford are worthy of consideration, 
the new offices of the company on 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, completed 
January 1, 1892, are equally notable. 
The immense office building, with a 
frontage of eighty-five, and a depth of 
one hundred feet, is built of Indiana 
sand stone and Perth Amboy brick, 


1 The Hartford Courant, June 1, 1892. 
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and is One of the finest business 
structures in Boston or, indeed, in the 
world. The architecture is in the 
style of the early renaissance, while 
the interiors are furnished in Sienna 
marble, Perth Amboy brick, terra- 
cotta, quartered oak, English glazed 
bricks, and mosaics of various exquis- 
ite Italian marbles. The exhibition 
and salesrooms occupy the first floor; 
the general offices occupy the next; 
in the third and fourth stories are the 
repair shops and stock rooms; while 
the whole of the fifth floor is devoted 
to the largest and finest bicycle rid- 
ing-school in the world, with maple 
floor, and padded railings about the 
department. It would be interesting 
to describe this building in detail, but 
space forbids. 

As tothe famous ‘“ Columbia” ma- 
chines, their character and superiority 
are too widely known to require com- 
ment here. A notable feature of the 
past season was the large number of 
Columbias employed in the races at 
the various bicycle meets and tourna- 
ments, and the very large percentage 
of victories scored on these wheels. 
In fact the Pope Company sold more 
racing machines last year than have 
before been disposed of in a single 
year by any bicycle company in the 
world. Moreover the close of the 
season of 1892 saw nearly every one 
of the world’s records for fast bicycle 
riding, below six miles, held by the 
Columbia. 

The riding of Mr. A. A.Zimmerman, 
during the past season, it will be re- 
membered, was so _ phenomenal, 
compared to previous performances, 
that it seemed impossible for any of 
his competitorsto equalhim. During 


‘ing Zimmerman’s 7.154; 
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the month of September he made new 
world’s records for every distance be- 
tween a quarter of a mile and five 
miles, while his time was so much 
better than previous records that it 
seemed to leave nothing to be desired. 
But the phenomenal nature of this feat 
only emphasizes the still more won- 
derful performance of Mr. W. W. 
Windle, on a Columbia _ bicycle, dur- 
ing the ensuing month of October, 
whereby he captured from Zimmer- 
man, by generous margins, every one 
of the records from a half mile to five 
miles. 

Windle’s half mile, flying start, in 
591, beat Zimmerman's record of 1.01; 
Windle’s three-quarters, flying start, 
in 1.30%, beat Zimmerman’s 1.34; 
Windle’s mile, flying start, in 2.02%, 
not only beat Zimmerman’s 2.064, 
but also beat Nancy Hank’s fastest 
mile by a considerable lead. Windle’s 
mile, standing start, in 2.05%, beat 
2.084 (this record-being held by H. C. 
Tyler). The two, three, four and five 
mile records were all from a standing 
start, Windle’s two miles in 4.283, 
beating Zimmerman’s in 4.373; 
Windle’s three miles in 7.04%, beat- 
Windle’s 
four miles in 9.26%, beating Zimmer- 
man’s 9.41; and Windle’s five miles 
in 11.41, beating Zimmerman’s record 
of 12.002. 

Only two or three years ago, when it 
seemed im possible for the crack wheel- 
men to approach the trotting records 
then existing, such time as this on a bi- 
cycle would have been declared ut- 
terly impossible, and the very idea 
scouted as preposterous. But in- 
creased skill and powers in riding, 
combined with greater perfection in 
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manufacture, have produced wonder- 
fulresults,—and the end has. not by 
any means been yet reached. 

No sketch of Col. Pope or of the 
business he has built up would be 
complete without some further state- 
ment of what he has done as a 
pioneer in the great movement for 
better roads throughout the country, 
Perhaps no better evidence of the 
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Hon. S. B. Elkins, Secretary of 
War, writes: “Iam heartily in favor 
of it and will do all I can to assist in 
the movement.” 

Hon. John Wanamaker, Postmaster 
General, says, “I highly approve of 
your movement and am glad to be on 
record as urging consideration of 
your scheme upon all students of 
political economy.” 
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value‘and importance of his work can 
‘.be found than in letters of commen- 
dation which he has received from 
the most distinguished men of the 
country. President Harrison in a 
letter says, “I appreciate the high 
importance of the movement which 
you have inagurated and which you 
are pursuing with such intelligent 
zeal for securing better roads.” 


Says Hon. John W. Noble, Secre- 
tary ofthe Interior; “There is no 
doubt that the diffusion of knowledge 
in regard to good roads will be of 
immense benefit to all the people and 
your proposed exhibit, I think, should 
receive careful attention at the hands 
of the committee having in charge 
the World’s Columbian Exposition.” 

Senator John Daniels, of Virginia, 
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writes “I might say with the ancient 
classic ‘ Rem acu tetigisti,” You have 
opened a great subject and one of 
the few subjects that come home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” 

This movement Col. Pope has 
pushed in every direction. He has 
interested the trustees of colleges in 
it and has established at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology an 
instructorship in road-making. And 
during the present year the Lawrence 
Scientific school of Harvard Univer- 
sity has begun to teach road-building 
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as a regular branch of education. 
Railroad Presidents throughout the 
country are beginning to show great 
interest in the establishment of good 
roads as feeders to the railways, and it 
is probable that many of them will se- 
tablish Road Departments for the 
purpose of promoting the improve- 
ment of highways adjacent to their 
lines. This interest on the part of 
colleges and railroads is largely due 
to Col. Pope’s efforts, he having re- 
peatedly urged the officials to do what 
they could toward road improvement. 





Tue CotoniaL Ena, by George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., with maps. 
New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1892. 


This neat and readable little vol- 
ume, though almost intended for ele- 
mentary purposes only, is from the 
hand of a master in the art of histori- 
cal writing. But it is presumably a 
pretty generally accepted maxim that 
a master of his art—or rather in this 
case, a head full of information on a 
subject—will be most successful in 
condensing his information when it is 
called for in brief form. 

We do not know what has excited 
our admiration most, as we perused 
this admirable compendium of our 
colonial history; the brevity of the 
statement, or the fulness of the infor- 


mation furnished in spite of that 
brevity. In a few sentences, some- 
times in a paragraph, we are given a 
survey of the events of several years; 
from which are by no means excluded 
the proper observations which, shall 
keep within our view the political 
significance of the events. Yet in this 
swift glance even minute occurrences 
will find some mention. It is like the 
momentary flash of the lightning at 
night, which none the less in its 
instant of time gives us the trees, 
farm houses, barns, fences, hills of the 
landscape. Thus in the recital of the 
Plymouth settlement, we do not fail 
to see the doughty Samoset come in 
which his “ welcome ”—the “ English- 
men ” of the usual tradition being duly 
omitted as not warranted by history. 
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And.ir: the account of New Nether- 
land, Domine Michaelius is seen in 
his proper place, nor are the preced- 
ing “ consolers of the sick ” forgotten. 

Dr. Fisher reduces the somewhat 
chaotic character of our colonial his- 
tory to intelligent order and logical 
sequence, by the sensible division of 
his topic. He treats the. separate 
colonies individually of course, but 
stops with each at 1688, and then be- 
gins over again with each until 1756, 
the beginning of the “French and 
Indian War,” the struggle that first 
unified them. He says, in explana- 
tion of his principle of division: 
“The English revolution of 1688 
is so important a landmark, that it 
appeared to me advisable to break 
the narrative into two parts. By this 
arrangement the attention is not kept 
fastened on each colony by itself 
through the entire course of the his- 
tory, while the others are in the main 
left out of sight. It also seemed a 
little more conducive to unity of im- 


pression to take up the several colo- 
nies in a different order in the Second 
Part, from that adopted in the First.” 
We find that Prof. Fiske has also 
recognized the importance of the 
English Revolution of 1688 as a turn- 
ing-point in our colonial history, for 
his “ Beginnings of New England” 
takes us up to that epoch, concluding 
with the pregnant remark: “In the 
events we have here passed in review, 
it may be seen so plainly that he who 
runs may read how the spirit of 1776 
was foreshadowed in 1689.” 

It is announced that this useful 
little volume is the first of a series of 
four, which are to be distinct in author- 
ship, and each complete in itself; but 
yet are designed to afford a brief and 
readable and connected history of the 
United States from the discovery of 
América to the present time. We shall 
eagerly look for the forthcoming of 
the other volumes, if this furnishes a 
specimen of the excellence that is to 
distinguish them all. 
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